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CYRIL TOURNEUR: 
‘THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY’: 
‘THE SECOND MAIDEN’S TRAGEDY. 


THE only Elizabethan drama that bears on 
its title-page the name of Cyril Tourneur is 
‘The Atheist’s Tragedy, or The Honest 
Man’s Revenge, printed, “as in divers 
places it hath been acted,” in 1611. Al- 
though Tourneur is also usually credited 
with the authorship of ‘The Revenger’s 
Tragedy,’ published anonymously in 1607 
and again in 1608, there has been an 
increasing tendency to regard his title to 
this play as doubtful since Fleay questioned 








it some thirty years ago. Prof. F. E. 
Schelling remarks that, though consensus 
of opinion assigns it to Tourneur, neither in 
style nor in characterization does ‘The 
Revenger's Tragedy’ resemble ‘The 
Atheist’s Tragedy,’ ‘‘ above which the former 
rises as far esthetically for the living realism 
of its effects, its mastery of horror, and its 
passages of poetic power as it falls below the 
well-defined moral intent of the earlier play ”’ 
(‘ Elizabethan Drama,’ vol. i. p. 568). Prof. 
Thorndike (‘ Webster and Tourneur,’ Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1912, p. 337) observes 
that Tourneur’s authorship of the anonymous 
play is ‘‘accepted rather than certain.” 
Another recent critic, Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant, 
emphatically rejects its attribution to 
Tourneur :— 

**T cannot,” he says, “ conceive of the two plays 
as being by the one author. To accept Tourneur 
as the writer of ‘The Revenger's Tragedy’ we 
have to suppose that he alone of the Elizabethan 
dramatists did not develop but absolutely revolu- 
tionized his manner of writing...I know of no one 
among the named writers of the time to whom Ii 
would attribute it, unless it be to Middleton, to 
whose verse alone the swing of the verse of ‘ The 
Revenger’s Tragedy’ makes some approximation... 

prefer, however, to consider ‘The Revenger’s 
Tragedy’ as the greatest work of its period of that 
prolific writer ‘ Anon.,’and look upon the establish- 
ment of the identity of the author as one of the 
chief problems to be tackled by students of Eliza- 
bethan drama.”—‘ Problems of Authorship in Eliza- 
bethan Dramatic Literature,’ Modern Philology, 
1911, vol. viii. pp. 427-8. 

The doubts concerning Tourneur’s claim 
to ‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy ’ are chiefly due 
to the unlikeness of its metrical system to 
that of ‘The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ and as 
they have found their way into most of 
the recent discussions of Tourneur’s work, 
I determined to make an effort to set 
them at rest. In this I venture to 
think that I have been successful, having 
discovered sufficient internal evidence to 
justify the traditional ascription of ‘ The 
Revenger’s Tragedy’ to the author of 
‘The Atheist’s Tragedy.’ I have also con- 
vinced myself, and hope to convince the 
reader, that Tourneur was the author of 
another anonymous tragedy of this period 
which closely resembles ‘The Revenger’s 
Tragedy’ both in plot and technique. This 
tragedy is that usually known as ‘The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ a title given to 
it by Sir George Buc because the MS. sub- 
mitted to him for licensing had ‘‘no name 
inscribed.” ‘This Secone Maiden’s Tragedy 
(for it hath no name inscribed), runs the 
licence, ‘“‘may, with the reformations, bee 
acted publicly. 31 October, 1611, G. Bue.” 
It is printed in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley ’ (vol. x.), 
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with a prefatory note from which we learn 
that the name of ‘ William Goughe”’ is 
written on the back of the manuscript, 
subsequently altered to “* G. Chapman,” and 
this again to “ Will. Shakespeare.’’ Nothing 
is known of any William Goughe, and it is 
inconceivable that either Chapman or 
Shakespeare can have had a hand in the 
play. As the chief figure of the tragedy is 
called simply ‘‘ The Tyrant,” it has been 
suggested that it may be identifiable with a 
play of that name entered in the Stationers’ 
Register by Moseley in 1660 as Massinger’s. 
Whether this be so or not, ‘The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy’ has nothing in common 
with any known work of Massinger’s, nor is 
there any evidence that Massinger was writ- 
ing for the stage so early as 1611. Fleay 
believed that it was written by the author, 
not of ‘The Atheist’s Tragedy, but of 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy.’ There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind that all three 
plays are the work of one hand, and that the 
hand of Cyril Tourneur. 

On comparing the texts of ‘ The Atheist’s 
Tragedy’ and ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ 
one of the first points I noted was that 
colloquial contractions of the smaller parts 
of speech—and especially *t for “it” were 
unusually common in both plays. On 
examining ‘ The Second Maiden’s Tragedy ’ 


I found these contractions even more 
numerous. Used in association with the 
common words “ do,” “ for,” ‘in,’ ‘‘ on,” 
“‘upon,” ‘is,’ “was,” and “to,” the 


contraction of ‘it’ to ’t (“‘ do’t,”’ ‘ for’t,”’ 
“in’t,” &e.) will be found about 20 times 
in ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ nearly 50 times 
in ‘The Revenger's Tragedy, and over 
70 times in ‘ The Second Maiden’s Tragedy.’ * 
The plays do not differ greatly in length, 
and the lack of uniformity in the figures is 
doubtless to be accounted for by differences 


of date. Besides the above we _ find 
“eontert,’ “done't,” ““mak't,’’ “sha't,”’ 
“then’t,” ‘“‘under’t’’ in ‘The Atheist’s 


Tragedy’; ‘‘and’t,” “else’t,” “ gi’en’t,” 
‘“* keep’t,” ‘‘o’er’t,” “‘ take’t,” “‘ were’t ” in 
‘ The Revenger's Tragedy’; and “ bestow’t,” 


“ by’t,” “‘ have’t,” “ know’t,” “ me’t,” “ par- 
don’t,” ‘‘ recover’t,” “‘restore’t,” “ turn’t” 
“unto’t,’ ‘“with’t’’ in ‘The Second 


Maiden’s Tragedy.’ This is not conclusive 
evidence of Tourneur’s authorship, for there 


* I have (perhaps unwisely) assumed that the 
modern reprints of the plays in the Mermaid 
edition of Webster and Tourneur and Hazlitt’s 
‘ Dodsley ’ (bere used) accurately reproduce the 
early copies so far as this contraction is con- 
cerned. 








are other dramatists of the period (Middleton, 
for instance) who use this elision just as 
freely, but it is an important feature common 
to the three plays. 

Though rime is much more abundant in 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ than in ‘The 
Atheist’s Tragedy,’ both contain a large 
number of rimed couplets. These are of the 
sententious, moralizing type found also in 
Webster, and, later, in Ford. But the 
author of ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy ’ and ‘ The 
Revenger’s Tragedy ’ is much more addicted 
to antithesis than either of these two 
dramatists. Fully one-third of the couplets 
in each play are antithetical. Here are some 
of those in ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy ’ :— 

Let all men lose, so I increase my gain, 
I have no feeling of another’s pain. 
Act I. sc. i., Mermaid Edn., p. 249. 
And fear not that your profit shall be small ; 
Your interest shall exceed your principal. 
I. ii. 254. 
But we may say of his brave blessed decease 
He died in war, and yet he died in peace. 
III. i. 289. 
I’ve buried under these two marble stones 
Thy living hopes, and thy dead father’s bones. 
IT. i. 290. 
and, from ‘ The Revenger's Tragedy ’ :— 
But there’s a cold curse laid upon all maids, 
Whilst others clip the sun, they clasp the shades. 
IL. i. 369. 
Tf all feared drowning that spy waves ashore, 
Gold would grow rich, and all the merchants poor. 
AY, i. 370. 
Age hot is like a monster to be seen : 
My hairs are white, and yet my sins are green. 
II. iv. 383. 
As much as the dumb thing can, he shall feel: 
What fails in poison, we’ll supply in steel. 
III. iv. 393. 

Couplets are less abundant in ‘ The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy’ than in ‘ The Atheist’s 
Tragedy’ and there is much less antithesis. 
But it appears now and then, e.g. :—- 

I wish no better to bring me content, 
Lovers’ best freedom is imprisonment. 

Hazlitt, ‘ Dodsley,’ x. 394. 
And yet confess too that you found me kind 
To hear your words, though I withstood your 

mind. P. 410. 
So by imprisonment I sustain great loss, 

Heav’n opens to that man the world keeps close. 
P. 426. 

The money ne’er will thrive, that’s a sure saw, 

What’s got from grace is ever spent in law. 
P. ° 

Tourneur does not repeat phrases to any 
noticeable extent, and though in his early 
satirical poem ‘The Transformed Meta- 
morphosis’ there is a deal of outlandish 
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jargon, there is nothing very distinctive in 
the vocabulary of his plays. In view of its 
traditional association with his name little 
more in the way of internal evidence will be 
required to complete the proof of his 


authorship of ‘The Revenger's Tragedy.’ 


It will doubtless be sufficient to draw atten- 
tion to the following points :— 

1. The author of ‘The Revenger's Tragedy,’ 
besides riming “‘ another’ with ‘‘ mother,” 


¢ brother’? with ‘‘ mother,” ‘‘ others” with 


“ mothers,’ and ‘‘ brother ’’ with * t’other,”’ 
twice rimes ‘‘ brother’ with “ another ”’ :— 
Vendice. Come, mother, sister: you'll bring 
“me onward, — 
Hippolito. will. , 
Venice. I'll quickly turn into another, 
I. i. 347. 
I rise just in that place, ; 
Where thou’rt cut off; upon thy neck, kind 
brother ; . 
The falling of one head lifts up another. 
III. i. 385. 
This ‘‘ brother ’’—‘‘ another’’ rime occurs 
also in ‘The Atheist’s Tragedy * :— 
....gentle love and noble courage are 
‘So near allied, that one begets another ; 
-Or Love is sister, and Courage is the brother. 
I. iv. 260. 
2. In ‘The Atheist’s Tragedy, I. i. 
Borachio sententiously observes :— 
Wealth is lord 


’ 


. 


‘Of all felicity. 
and D’Amville replies :— 

Tis oracle.* 
For what’s a man that’s honest without wealth ? 
So in ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ (end of 
IV. i.) when Lussurioso remarks to the 
nobles of the Duke’s court :— 

What in us 
‘Would appear light, in him [i.e., the Duke] seems 

virtuous. 

the ‘‘ 3rd Noble ”’ answers :— 


Ine 


is oracle, my lord. 

3. In ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ I. ii. 251, 
Belforest observes to Charlemont that no 
time should be employed in compliments, 
But what our serious business will admit, 
cand at IV. iii. 316, D’Amville speaks of the 
ghost of Montferrers as 
A fool unfit to be employed in 
Any serious business for the state of hell. 
Compare, in I. ii. of ‘The Revenger’s 
Tragedy ’ (last speech of the Duke) :— 


About it, then, my lords, with your best powers ; 
More serious business calls upon our hours. 





* The punctuation of the Mermaid edition, 
“Tis, oracle’ is obviously incorrect. 
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4. In ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ IV. iii. 312, 
Castabella, on hearing the vile proposals of 
the ‘ atheist ’? D’ Amville, exclaims :— 

O patient Heaven! Why dost thou not express 
Thy wrath in thunderbolts, to tear the frame 
Of man in pieces? How can earth endure 

The burthen of this wickedness without 

An earthquake? Or the angry face of Heaven 
Be not inflamed with lightning ? 

Compare with this Vendice’s outburst in 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy,’ IT. i. 372 :— 
Why does not Heaven turn black, or with a frown 
Undo the world? Why does not earth start up, 
And strike the sins that tread upon’t ? 

and again (LV. ii. 411) :— 

O thou almighty patience! *tis my wonder 

That such a fellow, impudent and wicked, 
Should not be cloven as he stood ; 

Is there no thunder left; or is’t kept up 

In stock for heavier vengeance ? 

So far as the language of the two plays is 
concerned, this is the only striking parallel 
I can find. But there can scarcely be any 
question as to its significance. 

Now for the evidence as to ‘ The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy.’ Though in ‘The 
Atheist’s Tragedy’ and ‘The Revenger's 
Tragedy ’ we find the same atmosphere of 
vice and corruption, the same ingenuity in 
devising horrible situations and morbid 
satisfaction in revealing the uttermost 
depths of depravity, there is no close 
resemblance so far as their plots are con- 
cerned. But it is different with ‘ The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy.’ This contains a gro- 
tesquely horrible incident—the painting by 
Govianus of the lips and face of his dead wife 
with poison as a means of revenge upon the 
Tyrant who has sought to supplant him in 
her affections—all but identical with a 
device appearing in ‘The Revenger's 
Tragedy,’ where Vendice wreaks vengeance 
upon the ravisher of his dead mistress by 
poisoning the lips of her skull. And there 
are other significant points of resemblance 
in the plots of these two plays. As Dr. Stoll 
has pointed out,* Helvetius’s endeavour to 
persuade his daughter to yield to the ad- 
vances of the Tyrant (‘S.M.T.,’ II. i.) and 
Votarius’s tempting of the wife of his friend 
Anselmus at the latter’s instigation (‘ S.M.T.,’ 
IV. i.) together contain all the elements of 
Vendice’s temptation of his mother and 
sister (‘ R.T.,’ II. i.). Helvetius’s conversion 
by his daughter and son-in-law (‘S.M.T.,’ 
II. i.) is remarkably like the conversian of 





* See the ‘Sketch of the Development of 
(Plays of) the Revenge Type’ in his ‘ John 
Webster,’ pp. 114-5. 
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Gratiana through her children (‘R.T.,’ 
IV. iv.), and, as in the case of the Duke in 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy,’ the sufferings of 
Anselmus when at the point of death are 
intensified by the revelation. of his wife’s 
infidelity (‘R.T.,’ III. iv. ; ‘S.M.T.,’ V. i.). 
There are so many points of contact here 
that it is obvious that some relation exists 
between the two plays ; either the author of 
‘The Second Maiden’s Tragedy ’ borrowed 
from ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ or both 
plots originated in the same brain. It 
remains to be shown, that, little as Tourneur 
_repeats himself, there are yet sufficient traces 
in ‘The Second Maiden’s Tragedy’ of the 
language and sentiments of ‘The Atheist’s 
Tragedy ’ and ‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy ’ to 
exclude any doubt as to their common 
authorship. The clearest of these traces 
will be found in the passages set forth 
below :— 

1. ‘Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ J. ii. 396 
(Anselmus, the brother of the deposed 
King Govianus, tells his friend Votarius 
that, far from being overwhelmed with 
grief at his deposition, Govianus was never 
so happy) :— 

He’s lost the kingdom, but his mind’s restored 
Which is the larger empire ? prythee, tell me: 
Dominions have their limits ; the whole earth 
Is but a prisoner, as the sea her jailor 

That with a silver hoop locks in her body. 


But the unbounded kingdom of the mind 

Is as unlimitable as heaven. 

‘The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ III. iii. 298 
(Charlemont is here speaking to Sebastian, 
whose father, D’Amville, has dispossessed 
him of his inheritance) :— 

I have a heart above the reach 

Of thy most violent maliciousness ; 

I was a baron. That thy father has 

Deprived me of. Instead of that I am 

Created king. Ive lost a signiory 

That was confined within a piece of earth, 

A wart upon the body of the world, 

But now I am an emperor of a world, 

This little world of man. 


2. ‘Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ IT. i. 409 
(second speech of Helvetius) :— 

I'll sooner give my blessing to a drunkard 
Whom the ridiculous power of wine makes humble, 
As foolish use makes thee. 

‘ Atheist’s Tragedy, II. ii. 270 (D’Amville 
to Borachio, calling his attention to three 
men-servants who are tippling close at 
hand) :— 

Their drunkenness, that seems ridiculous, 

Shall be a serious instrument to bring 

Our sober purposes to their success. 








3. ‘Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ IV. iii. 447 
(a soldier is raising the stone that covers. 
the ‘‘ Second Maiden's ’’ tomb) :— 

’Tis the first stone that ever I took off 


From any lady ; marry, I have brought ’em many; . 


Fair diamonds, sapphires, rubies. 

‘ Atheist’s Tragedy,’ IT. iv. (Borachio;. 
who has killed Montferrers with a stone;. 
describes the murder to D’ Amville) :— 

...ere his faltering tongue 
Could utter double O, I knocked out’s brains 
With this fair ruby, and had another stone 
Just of this form and bigness ready. 

4. ‘Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ V. ii. 465 
(Govianus, having poisoned the Tyrant, 
throws off his disguise and reviles his victim 
for his sacrilegious exhumation, of the: 
maiden’s body) :— 

Thou thief of rest, robber of monuments ! 
Cannot the body, after funeral 
Sleep in the grave for thee ? must it be rais’d 
Only to please the wickedness of thine eye ? 
Do all things end with death, and not thy lust ? 
‘ Atheist’s Tragedy,’ ITT. i. 292-3 (Charlemont 
discovers the monument of his murdered 
father) :— 
Of all men’s griefs must mine be singular ? 
Without example? Here I met my grave, 
And all men’s woes are buried i’their graves 
But mine. 
5. *‘ Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ IT. ii. 425— 
Tyrant. Sophonicus ! 
Here take this jewel, bear it as a token 
To our heart’s saint, *twill do thy words no harm ;. 
Speech may do much, but wealth’s a greater charm 
Than any made of words. 
‘ Revenger’s Tragedy,’ I. iii. 355 :— 

Lussurioso (giving money to Hippolito). 

We thank thee: yet words are but great men’s 
blanks ; 

Gold, though it be dumb, does utter the best 
thanks. 

6. ‘Second Maiden’s Tragedy,’ IT. i. 418 :— 

Votarius. -thy once crack’d honestv 
Is like the breaking of whole money : 

It never comes to good, but wastes away. 
‘ Revenger’s Tragedy,’ I. iii. 358: 

Lussurioso. - honesty 
Is like a stoc k of money laid to sleep 
Which, ne’er so little broke, does never keep. 

A few words may be added on the subject 
of the date of ‘The Atheist’s Tragedy. 
Apart from the doubts as to the authenticity 
of ‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy ’ there has been 
a good deal of discussion as to whether this 
or ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy ’ was written first. 
Though ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ was 
registered and published in 1607, 
Atheist’s Tragedy’ not until 1611, Prof. 
Churton Collins and others have inferred 
from the ‘‘ immaturity ’’ of ‘The Atheist’s 
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‘Tragedy’ that it was written before ‘ The 
Revenger's Tragedy.’ Dr. Stoll (‘John 
Webster,’ Appendix I.) combats this view, 
arguing that a comparison of their metrical 
characteristics favours the presumption that 
the dates of registration and publication of 
the two plays indicate approximately the 
dates of composition. He points particu- 
Jarly to the more sparing use of rime and the 
abundant light and weak endings in ‘ The 
Atheist’s Tragedy ’ as marks of a later stage 
in the development of Tourneur’s metrical 
technique. I think there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Stoll is right. Many small points 
of difference between the two plays show 
that they are separated by a considerable 
‘interval of time. For instance, the con- 
tractions ha’ (=‘‘ have’’) and o’ for “ of” 
(not followed by the definite article) are as 
abundant ‘throughout the text of ‘ The 
Atheist’s Tragedy’ as they are rare in 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy.’ But there are 
other peculiarities in ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy ’ 
of greater significance in their bearing on the 
question of its date. The diction of this play 
is much more elaborate and stilted than that 
of ‘The Revenger's Tragedy.’ Unlike the 
latter play, its text bristles with polysyllabic 
nouns terminating in -tion. Now the 
abundance of these -t#on words is equally 
noticeable in Tourneur’s ‘ Funeral Poem on 
the Death of Sir Francis Vere,’ written in 
1609. This strongly favours the  pre- 
sumption that they were written much about 
the same time. And there is another small 
point that confirms this presumption. 
‘Yourneur, as I have remarked, has few 
uncommon words in his plays. This makes 
it the more noticeable that three times in one 
scene of ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy ’ (I. iv.) he 
has the word “ hability ’ (Fr. habileté). He 
‘also uses this noun, as well as the adjective 
‘“hable,’ in ‘Vere. I have noted it 
nowhere else either in his plays or poems. 

It is curious that although ‘ The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy ’ (licensed 1611) resembles 
‘The Atheist’s Tragedy’ in its compara- 
tively sparing use of rime, it seems closer to 
“The Revenger’s Tragedy’ in plot, metre, 
and diction. Tourneur here shows no 
marked partiality for nouns in_ -tion. 
Whether we are to infer that this partiality, 
so clearly exhibited in ‘The Atheist’s 
Tragedy’ and ‘ Vere, was only a_ passing 
phase, or that ‘The Second Maiden’s 
“Tragedy ’ was written many years before it 
‘reached the licenser’s hands, is a question 
‘upon which I hesitate to express an opinion. 

H. DuGpate Sykes. 


Enfield. 











PYRGO PARK AND OLD BOW 
BRIDGE. 


Ir ought not to be forgotten, when the 
ancient estate of Pyrgo Park (between 
Romford and Brentwood, and occupying a 
delightfully picturesque position in rural 
Essex, although only a walking distance 
from industrial East London). again comes 
up for private sale, by Lord O’ Hagan, that it 
includes an interesting association with the 
Old Bow Bridge across the Lea River at a 
point—dingy and forlorn as it now is— 
which is compact with thronging memories 
of the long past. The present mansion at 
Pyrgo, raised in the Classie Italian style, 
erected upon the site of a former residence, 
but not upon the actual site of the ancient 
Palace, was built in part in 1836 from a 
design by Sabin, and completed in 1852 by 
Messrs. Cubitt & Sons. In 1862 it was 
enlarged under the able and active super- 
intendence of Barry, and during the oeccu- 
pation of Lord O’ Hagan it has been further 
greatly improved by the addition of the 
picture gallery, by the conversion of the 
conservatory into a lounge and billiard-room, 
&e. So, if a thousand years ago the status 
of the old Manor of Havering-Bower was 
more exalted among the conglomerating 
Saxons and other tribes from oversea, the 
conditions were far less luxurious. The county 
historians tell us that Havering-Bower is 
one of the manors into which the Haver- 
ing Liberty was divided, that ‘ Liberty ” 
being 9 miles in length from north to south, 
and 43 miles in its greatest width from east 
to west, but near the Thames it is not above 
three-quarters of a mile. In the time of the 
Saxons it was an old demesne of the Crown, 
the park covering 1000 acres; and, being 
one of the royal palaces, it was created into 
a * Liberty,” independent of the adjoining 
Hundred of Becontree, or, indeed, of any 
jurisdiction, either ecclesiastical or civil, of 
the county: de facto itself a tribunal for 
life and death. The reason of this seems 
to have been that, the kings of newly united 
** Angle-land’”’ having here a hunting lodge 
at which they passed much of their time, 
their officers should take cognizanee of 
crimes and misdemeanours within the pale 
of the demesne, and that offenders should 
receive sentence under their more immediate 
inspection ; or else it was a privilege usually 
belonging to royal palaces. 

The name of Havering is plainly derived 
from two Saxon words, and means ‘* Goats’ 
Pasture.”’ Philip Morant, the eighteenth- 
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century antiquary and_ collator, notes 
another derivation which he says is quite 
“legendary and fabulous.” The substance 
is that St. John the Evangelist, under the 
guise of an old beggar, asked alms of 
King Edward the Confessor. The King, 
having nothing else at hand ready to 
bestow upon him, gave him a ring off 
his finger. Some years after, St. John 
sent him this ring back by two English 
pilgrims to Rome, with warning that 
he would die within six months. They 
delivered the message and ring to him at 
Havering-Bower, which was the accustomed 
retiring place of the Saxon kings, and 
particularly of King Edward the Confessor, 
for he took @ great delight in its woody 
solitudes as fitting for his private devotions 
and saintly meditations. The suffix of 
** Bower ”’ added to it meant that it ineluded 
the Dower House—as in the case of Rosa- 
mund’s Bower at Woodstock. Georgian 
writers concur in deseribing the area as a 
most charming spot in their day, ‘‘ having a 
beautifully expansive prospeet over a great 
part of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middle- 
sex, and Surrey, and also a view of the 
Thames with shipping continually sailing up 
and down.” 

And besides the palace here vouched to 
have been built there was another near by 
at Pyrgo which belonged to the Queens of 
England for centuries, where they resided at 
their own conveniency, and probably during 
their widowhood or the absence of their 
spouses on the wars. For Havering was 
usually part of the queen’s jointure. 
Matilda, the wife of King Henry I., built 
Old Bow Bridge across the Lea in order to 
get to “ Pyrgo” without danger at the 
ferry, and ‘as a mark of gratitude for her 
preservation from the peril of a great flood 
that beset the River Lea.’ Eleanor, Queen 
of King Edward I., appears to have enjoyed 
Pyrgo’s peace ; and it otherwise appears that 
in her time both Havering-Bower and Pyrgo 
had parks. In the time of Anne, Queen of 
King Richard II., who held this Manor of 
Havering in dower, it was valued at 100I. 
per annum. The old Georgian scholars used 
to suggest that ‘“‘ Pyrgo”’ (the name has 
been most variously spelt through the ages) 
derives its title from the fact that it was 
originally a park gateway before the Dower 
House itself was erected and its own demesne 
and park created out of the primeval forest 
land. Joan, widow of King Henry IV., died 
there in July, 1437. When Queen Mary was 
made the medium of pacification between 
her father and the Emperor Charles V., she 





was residing withther brother Edward and’ 
her sister Elizabeth at Havering-Bower. 
Coming to post-Reformation times, it 


is seen that Queen Elizabeth, in April,. 


1559, granted to Sir John Gray the site 
and capital messuage of Pyrgo and the 
appurtenances and park. This Sir John 
iray was the second son of Thomas Gray, 
the Marquis of Dorset who was the grandson 
of Sir John Gray and Elizabeth Woodville, 
afterwards Queen of King Edward IV. 
And his eldest brother, Henry Gray, Duke 
of Suffolk, was the father of the Lady Jane 
Gray, the Nine Days’ Queen of England. 
The estate was eventually sold to Sir Thomas 
Cheke, grandson of the learned Sir John 
Cheke, who had got it, apparently, as 
one of the tutors of King Edward VI. 
When that family had died out it eame 
to Thomas Archer by marriage, and he 
was created Baron Archer on July 14, 1747, 
and was the holder of the property and 
in residence when Philip Morant published 
his portly tomes on the history and anti- 
quities of the county of Essex. 

For the assistance of those who explore the 
county by map it may be stated that the 
Manor of Dagenham stands south-east of 
Pyrgo, bordering upon South Weald; and 
that the road is, at normal times and seasons, 
tolerably good, and certainly is full of interest 
to all concerned in Old England and its long 
and varied history. Me. 





Swirr AND Mrs. Oxprietp. — In _ his 
‘ Journal to Stella,’ Swift, under date April 6, 
1713, writes :— 

‘*T was this morning at ten at the rehearsal of 

Mr. Addison’s play, called Cato, which is to be 
acted on Friday. There were not above half-a- 
score of us to see it. We stood on the stage, and 
it was foolish enough to see the actors prompted 
every moment, and the poet directing them ; 
and the drab that acts Cato’s daughter, out in the 
midst of a passionate part, and then calling out 
‘ What’s next ?’” 
Resenting this uncomplimentary appellation, 
Mr. Fyvie in his ‘ Tragedy Queens of the 
Georgian Era,’ 1909, runs to Mrs. Oldfield’s 
protection, sword in hand :— 

‘‘Swift’s reference to her as ‘the drab that 
acts Cato’s daughter’ is merely an instance of the 
habit that acrid genius had of flinging his de- 
grading epithets indiscriminately at high and 
low.” —P. 57. 

Though Swift could, on occasion, rage with 
voleanic fury, the ‘ Journal’ (1710-13), as a 
whole, displays an evenness of temper which 
is seldom ruffled save by excessively hot 


weather, or when his man absents himeelf,. 
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key in“pocket, and he is forced. to pace 
Chelsea ‘“‘embankment’’ till the small 
hours of the morning. A letter written by 
George Berkeley to Sir John Percival affords, 
I suggest, an indication of what was passing 
in Swift’s mind as he penned the entry of 
April 6. Dating May 7, 1713, Berkeley 
observes :— 

“Mr. Addison’s play has taken wonderfully, 
they have acted it now almost a month, and 
would, I believe, act it a month longer were it not 
that Mrs. Oldfield cannot hold out any longer, 
having had for several nights past, as I am 
informed, a midwife behind the scenes, which is 
surely very unbecoming the character of Cato’s 
daughter.’ 

I quote this passage from Benjamin Rand’s 
“Correspondence of George Berkelev, after- 
wards Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John 
Percival, afterwards Earl of Egmont,’ 1914 
(at p. 115). I quote it because it ‘ may 
account indifferently well,” to use an ex- 
pression from ‘Tom Jones,’ for Swift’s 
‘contemptuous utterance. But I do not 
quote it for the purpose of throwing mud 
at Mrs. Oldfield; on the contrary, the 
situation, as recently disclosed, serves to 
show how great was her personal courage. 
J. PAUL DE CasTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


DiRER: WILIBALD PIRKHEIMER.—I want 
‘to call the attention of your readers to what, 
I believe, is a little joke of Albert Diirer’s 
about his friend Wilibald Pirkheimer. About 
twenty-five years ago I was browsing among 
‘old books on astrology at the British Museum 
Library, a subject in which the late Dr. 
Richard Garnett, then head librarian, was 
not merely a student, but a firm believer, 
and the writer of a valuable essay on ‘ The 
Soul and the Stars.’ Among other horo- 
scopes of famous men, I copied out one of 
Pirkheimer. I regret that in this case I did 
not make a note of the book from which 
I copied it, but perhaps another reader can 
Supply this. 

__ Pirkheimer was born at Nuremberg on 
Tuesday, Dec. 4, 1470, at 1.30 a.m., when 
the eleventh degree of Libra or the Balance 
‘was rising on the eastern horizon or Ascen- 
dant. Now, on one day looking at a repro- 
duction of Diirer’s woodcut of the Four 
Riders of the Apocalypse, I was at once 
struck by the strong resemblance of the 
rider with the Balance to Diirer’s well- 
known engraved portrait of his friend. 
The only difference is that the man in the 
‘woodcut of 1498 is an older man than 
Pirkheimer then was, but otherwise the face 
is identical, a square massive one of an 





unusual type. Any one by comparing 
reproductions can see this for himself. The 
whole of Diirer’s engraved works is accessible 
in various publications, of which the 
cheapest are the admirable ** Klassiker der 
Kunst Series,” ‘ Deutsche Vertags-Anstalt,’ 
Stuttgart, 1906, and MHachette’s ‘ Les 
Classiques de l’Art.”’ Diirer also designed 
a book-plate for Pirkheimer, and did some 
astrologic drawings for a book which his 
friend contemplated but did not publish. 
Pirkheimer was a learned man, and also, if 
we are to believe certain jests in Diirer’s 
letters to him from Venice, rather a Don 
Juan. He wrote the epitaph of his friend, 
and is the origin of the legend that the great 
artist’s wife was a shrew. 
HAMILTON MINCHIN. 


GUNNERSBURY: RvisLip. — Johnston's 
‘ Place-Names of England and Wales’ states 
that the name “ Gunnersbury ”’ denotes the 
town or dwelling of Gunner, the English 
form of Norwegian Gunnair, and that its 
earliest occurrence dates from the fifteenth 
century ; while the modern “ Ruislip,” repre- 
sented by an archaic Ryselippe, is explained 
as the leap of Ruga, a hypothetical indivi- 
dual of whose actual name earlier forms are 
desired. Both these conjectures can now be 
dismissed as erroneous. 

In a letter of great historical value to The 
Times Literary Supplement Mr. J. HARVEY 
Broom, after an examination of certain 
unpublished records at Compton Verney 
belonging to Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
gives minute details concerning the estates 
owned in 1380 by Alice Perrers, the reputed 
mistress of Edward III., and her husband, 
Sir William de Wyndesor, situated in fifteen 
different counties, among which are men- 
tioned ‘the manors of Rischlep and 
Gunnoldsbury ” in the county of Middlesex. 
Henee it follows that Gunnersbury derives 
its name from an early settler in the Ealing 
district called Gunnold or Gunnild, synony- 
mous with the Norwegian Gunhild, or 
Gunhilda, which, like the Wagnerian 
Brynhild or Brunhilda is a woman’s name ; 
and that the word Ruislip is compounded 
of A.-S. rusc, M.E. risce, a rush + hlyp, & 
leap, also anenclosure, as in Rishangles, 
Rishton, Rissington, Hindlip, Islip, &e. 

This discovery well illustrates the import- 
ance of research among the earliest available 
records for all disputed place-names, and 
the too common fallacy of attributing the 
majority of such names to an eponymous or 
tribal Teutoni¢ source. N. W. Hitt. 

35 Highbury Place, N. 
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THE PURITAN AND HIS Cat. (See 12 S. 
iii. 360, 393, 455).—Richard Brathwaite’s | 
‘Barnabe Itinerarium’ (first published 
1638) contains the famous lines :— 
To Banbury came I, O profane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday. | 
The play ‘Pathomachia or The Battell of | 
Affections ’ (described when, printed in 1630 
as “Written some yeares since, and now 
first published by a Friend of the deceassed 
Author’’) appears to have been written 
about 1616 by Thomas Tomkis of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, author of the plays 
‘Lingua’ and ‘* Albumazar.’ (It occurs 
also in. Harl. MS. 6869 and Bodleian MS. 
Eng. mise. e.5.) Here in Act II. se. v. we 
have mention of “‘some factions [perhaps 
‘factious ’] men whereof one of late killed 
his Cat because it kil’d a Mouse on Sunday.” 
Again, in the lines ‘On my Lute-stringes 
Catt bitten,’ by the accomplished Thomas 
Master of New College, the friend and 
literary assistant of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury—lines found often in MS. collections 
(e.g., Rawl. Poet 206, p. 59, and 147, p. 104, 
and printed in Dr. Smith’s and Sir John 
Mennes’ ‘ Musarum Delicie’) we have :— 
Puss, I will curse thee, maist thou dwell 
With some dry Hermite in a Cell 
Where Ratt nere peepte, wher mouse nere fedd, 
And fiyes go supperless to Bedd, 
Or with some close-parde Brother, where 
Thou’st fast each Sabboth in ye yeare ; 
Or els (prophane) bee hangde on Monday 
For butchering a Mouse on Sunday. 
Master died in 1643, at the age of 40, and 
these lines may have been written before 
Brathwaite’s, though not before Tomkis’s, 
allusion. There are perhaps other references 
to the jest which I have not come across. 
G. C. Moore Sniru. 
Sheffield. 


*““MAN PROPOSES, GOD _ DISPOSES.’’—It 
may, perhaps, be of interest to note with 
regard to this proverb that in seven lan- 
guages the jingle is preserved. This, no 
doubt, is not very remarkable in the case 
of the Romance nations, as they all bor- 
rowed from a common source, and though 
Ariosto wrote ‘ Ordina luomo e Dio dis- 
pone,’ the rendering ‘‘ L’uomo  propone 
e Dio dispone ”’ may be found in a modern | 
Italian - English dictionary. Latin has 
‘** Homo proponit et Deus disponit,”’ French 
“L’homme propose et Dieu dispose,” and 
Spanish ‘* E] hombre pone y Dios dispone.”’ 
England has taken the saying, not from an | 
Anglo-Saxon source, but from the Latin: | 
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it is found for the first time, I believe, in 
‘Piers Plowman’ in a Latin form, and it 
occurs again in ‘The Imitation.’ What, 
however, is more striking than any of the 
above versions is that German has ‘“ Der 
Mensch denkt, Gott lenkt,’’ and Russian, 
‘* Cheloviek predpolagaet a Bograspodagaet.” 
Russian scholars who read ‘N. & Q.’ 
and there are several of them, I know— 
will not be too hard on me, I hope, if I have 
not rendered the Russian lettering ito 
English with the nearest possible approach 
to accuracy. Possibly, of course, the version 
I have given is merely a translation of the 
English, and is not a proverb in current use 
among the Russian people. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Srr_ Ricuarp Puiriips.—In diseussing 
(11 S. x. 463) this author-publisher’s un- 
familiar work ‘A Personal Tour through 
the United Kingdom,’ issued by his son 
Horatio Phillips in parts, commencing 1828,. 
I was uncertain as to its extent and what the 
author intended to accomplish. These: 
points are definitely settled in a_ letter 
addressed by him to William Hone (then at 
Newington Green) from 8 Marlboro’ Square, 
Chelsea, Dee. 19, 1829 :— 

“T mean to prosecute my tour as a downright 
fagging job, to the extent of 40 or 50 parts or 
7 or 8 volumes. I have copy for 7 parts, but 
wait for the public to buy and read. My reception 
everywhere, good as it was, will be improved, and! 
the excursion become memorable! I wanted a 
companion like you, but as it was, I found 
materials in superabundance. I could write 
3 parts for 1, but I dare not dwell for fear of 
becoming dull and prosing. 

‘There are Book Societies at Newington Green 
and they ought to be of my readers. What an 
old-fashioned place! I often meditate on what 
London will be, if it last, ’till all the New buildings 
get of that age. 

‘“‘ What a No. of odd and curious people I found 
everywhere! I converted most of them by some 
means or other, though in a preliminary route I 
was less understood than I could have wished to 
be. I often wanted Cruikshank.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mrs. Susan CromMWELL. (See ‘‘ Rabsey 
Cromwell, alias Williams,’ 12 8. ii. 136.)— 
The following is taken from ‘The Book of 
Days, edited by R. Chambers, 1863, vol. 1. 
pp. 305-6, under February 28 :— 

“On the 28th of February, 1834, died, at the age 
of ninety, Mrs. Susan Cromwell, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Cromwell, Esq., the great-grandson of 
the Protector. She was the last of the Protector’s 


| descendants who bore his name. The father of this- 


lady, whose grandfather, Henry Cromwell, had 
been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, spent his life in 
the modest business of a grocer on Snow-hill; he 
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~was, however, a man of exemplary worth, fit to 
have adorned a higher station. His father, who was 
a major in King William’s army, had been born 
in Dublin Castle during his father’s lieutenancy. 
It may be remarked that the family of the 
Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell was one of good 
account, his uncle and godfather, Sir Oliver Crom- 
well, possessing estates in Huntingdonshire alone 
which were afterwards worth £30,000 a year. The 
Protector’s mother, by an odd chance, was named 
Stewart; but it is altogether imaginary that she 
bore any traceable relationship to the royal family. 
The race was originally Welsh, and bore the name 
of Williams ; but the great-grandfather of the Pro- 
‘tector changed it to Cromwell, in compliance with 
a wish of Henry VIIL., taking that particular name 
in honour of his relation, Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex.” 
Frep. L. TAVARE. 
‘22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Mrs. Grunpy.—Within the last few weeks 
a Doctor of Divinity of some eminence 
referred to this lady two or three times in a 
sermon preached in a cathedral church. 
She is as yet only about 120 years old, and 
it is perhaps too soon to affirm her im- 
mortality, but it strikes me that as a mere 
name, in an almost forgotten play—not one 
of its personages—her vitality is abnormal. 
When Thomas Morton wrote ‘ Speed the 
Plough’ he could have had little idea how 
the fame of Mrs. Grundy, whom he never 
‘brings upon the stage, would outlive that of 
every other character in his play. 

St. SwiITHIn. 


ROGER DE GLOUCESTER IN ‘ DOMESDAY.’ 
—In 1102 Roger de Gloucester made an 
exchange of lands with Serlo, Abbot of St. 
Peter's, Gloucester :— 

* Anno Domini millesimo centesimo secundo, 
Serlo abbas fecit escambium cum Rogero de 
Gloucestria, scilicet quod abbas habuit in West- 
‘bury habeat Rogerus in feodo absque decima 
aque et silva, et abbas predictus habeat in 
elemosinam Sandhurst, et Erelyam, et terram 
Ulsthetel cum omnibus que predicte# terre 
pertinent apud Hamme, et decimam suam”’ 
(‘ Hist. et Cart. S. Petri de Gloucestria,’ i. 112). 
“Krelyam”’ should rather be “ Atteleyam”’ 
as on p. 352. 

Of the above lands given by Roger, Sand- 
hurst and Hatherley were in the king’s 
hands in 1086 (Taylor, ‘ Analysis of the 
Domesday Survey of Gloucestershire,’ 
pp. 288-9). Hamme was already held by 
‘St. Peter’s of Gloucester at that date (cbid., 
pp. 320-1). Its identity is not certain 
{ibid., p. 205), but it was apparently close 
to Lassington (ibid., pp. 320-1), and of 


I suggest that it is at least highly probable 
that the ‘‘ terra Ulsthetel ’’ of 1102 was part 
of the estate held by Ulfketyl in 1066, and 
had retained the name of Ulfketyl’s land 
in spite of the change of ownership. If this 
were the case, the Roger who held of the 
Archbishop in 1086 would presumably be 
Roger de Gloucester, who has not previously 
been, traced in ‘ Domesday ’ so far as I know. 
G. H. Waite. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


“Topprinc’’: ‘ Top-HOLE.’—In modern 
slang ‘topping’ and ‘“‘top-hoie”’ have 
quite displaced “ripping.” I venture to 
throw out the suggestion that ‘* top-hole ”’ 
may be merely a light-hearted variant of 
‘“* topping ’’—invented by, or conceived by. 
some horsey youth who had in mind the 
buckling of a horse’s girth or belly-band to 
its top-hole. 

But ‘“topping’’ appears to have a 
respectable ancestry. The dictionaries give 
it as a synonym for “surpassing,” ‘* pre- 
eminent,” ‘‘ fine,’ ‘‘ noble,” ‘“ gallant,” &e., 
and I have just come across it in Mr. Hardy’s 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd, chap. xxxviil. 
Gabriel Oak says to Boldwood, ** You look 
strangely altered, Sir,” and in reply to 
Boldwood’s disclaimer, remarks, ‘‘ I thought 
you didn’t look quite so topping as you used 
to, that was all.” J. R. H. 


Sunp1AL Morro 1n Savoy.—The follow- 
ing appeared in a Lausanne newspaper in, 
I think, 1913 :— 

“Tu ne sais ’heure—On vient de restaurer 4 
Thones, urés Annecy (Savoie), un vieux cadran 
solaire de 1690 qui se trouve en face de léglise. 
L’ancienne devise ressort tres lisible maintenant :— 
Tu vois l’heure 

Tu ne scais Pheure.’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


FRANCIS Priacre, Po.witicat Economist, 
1771—1854.—Neither the ‘D.N.B.’ nor Bates’s 
‘Maclise Portrait Gallery’ in notices of the 
above mentions that he was foreman of the 
coroner’s jury which in 1810 sat to inquire 
into the death of Sellis, who was found to 
have committed felo de se after having 
attempted to murder his master, Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland. In a later con- 
troversy, arising in 1832 on a prosecution 
for libel upon the Duke in connexion with 
the Sellis affair, Place, described as “ of 
Charing Cross, man’s mercer,” figured in 
affidavits that were made and filed, and 





Lassington we read in ‘ Domesday ’:— 


“Ulchetel tenuit Lessedune....Modo ten’ | 
Rog’ de Thoma Arch ”’ (i. 1646.). mo 


appears to have himself published “a letter 
to the Public ” under date of April 19, 1832. 
W. Boe. 
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OrFiciAL PEAce ReEJorcines.—Touching 
the neglect of the Port of London in the 
matter of official peace rejoicings, a corre- 
spondent writes that he well remembers 
being taken to Victoria Park on May 29. 
1856, when there was a grand _ official 


firework display to mark the termination of | 
the Crimean campaign and its many blunders | 
and glories, and the end of the Franco- | 


British War with “the Autocrat of all the 
Russias.” Mc. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 


formation on family matters of only private interest | 


ueries, 


to affix their names and addresses to their qu 
rect, 


in order that answers may be sent to them 


Emerson's ‘ Eneuisu Traits.’—I should 
be grateful for any suggestions, elucidations, 
or reference to sources or authorities for any 
of the following passages in the above work. 
References to pages and lines follow the 
World’s Classics Edition. Phrases in 
brackets are my own. 

1. P.11,1.33. [Wordsworth advised Americans] 
never to call into action the physical strength 
of the people, as had just now [1832] been done 
in England in the Reform Bill, a thing prophesied 
by Delolme. [What is the ‘thing prophesied 
by D.’’—the Bill, or its effect in calling into 
action, &c. And where does such a prophecy 
occur in D.’s writings ?] 

2. P. 13, 1. 22. xrjua és del. [From Thucy- 
dides, I believe ; but I have no reference. ] 

3. P. 19, 1. 4. [Concerning the English claim 
to the sovereignty of the seas against the Dutch.] 
* As if,’ they said, ‘‘ we contended for the drops 
of the sea, and not for its situation, or the bed 
of those waters. The sea is bounded by His 
Majesty’s empire.” 
If 


general abstract, 


from any source ? a 
what date may it be referred ?] 

4.P. 19, 1. 20. Alfieri thought Italy and 
England the only countries worth living in. 


[Perhaps from Alfieri’s autobiography. ] 

5. P. 22, 1. 16. Charles the Second said, “ it 
[the English climate] invited men abroad more 
days in the year and more hours in the day than 
any other country.” , 

6. P. 23, 1. 2. The epigram on the climate by 
an English wit, ‘‘In a fine day, looking up a 
chimney ; in a foul day, looking down one.” 

7. P. 23,1. 13. Sir John Herschel said, ‘‘ London 
was the centre of the terrene globe.” 

8. P. 23, 1. 28. Chestnut Street. [Apparently 
a street ir Philadelphia ; but is it the Park Lane 
of Philadeplhia, or the Throgmorton Street, or 
what 7] 

9. P. 24, 1. 29. Fontenelle thought that nature 
had sometimes a little affectation. | 

10. P. 25, 1. 32. Humboldt reckons three 
races of men. [I cannot find any such reckoning. 
In his ‘Cosmos’ H. deprecates such divisional 
classification. ] 
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| 11. P. 28, 1. 5. Our Hoosiers, Suckers, an@ 


[Is this a literal quotation | 
to | 
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Badgers of the American woods. [Where are: 


these tribes located ?] 
| 12. P. 30, 1. 8. Defoe said in his wrath, “ the- 
| Englishman was the mud of al? races.”” [I cannot. 
| trace any such phrase literally. Is it merely 
| given as the gist of D.’s ‘ True-born Englishman’ ?] 

13. P. 32, 1. 8. The Celts or Sidonides are an 
old family. [Liddell and Scott give ‘‘ Phoeni- 
cians’ as a meaning for ‘‘ Sidonides.’’ Is it so 
used in classical literature ? Has Emerson any 
authority for identifying the Celts with the 
Pheenicians. or is he following some theory now 
abandoned ?] 

14. P. 35, 1. 25. The [Norman] conquest has. 
obtained in the chronicles the name of the 
‘“memory of sorrow.’ [I have not found any 
|such ‘‘name,”? though passages on the people’s 
| misery are common enough.] z 

15. P. 36, 1. 37. Alfieri said, ‘The crimes of 
Italy were the proof of the superiority of the 
stock.’ [Probably in A.’s autobiography.] 

16. P. 37, 1. 23. The right of the husband to: 
sell the wife [in England] has been retained down 
to our times. [Is this still true? If not, when 

Traits ” 


was the right abolished? ‘ English 
was published in 1856.] es 
17. P. 38, 1. 5. As early as the conquest it is 


remarked in explanation of the wealth of England 
that its merchants trade to all countries. | 

18. P. 39, 1. 32. I apply to Britannia the 
words in which her latest novelist portrays_his- 
heroine: ‘‘ She is as mild as she is game, and as. 
game as she is mild.’’ [Who is this heroine ? 
I should guess the novelist to be Thackeray-] 

19. P. 40, 1. 2. Admiral Rodney’s figure ap~- 
proached to delicacy and effeminacy, and he 
declared himself very sensible to fear, which he 
surmounted only by considerations of honour 
and public duty. 

20. P. 40, 1. 9. Sir “Sdward Parry said the 
other day of Sir John Franklin, that, “if he 
found Wellington Sound open, he explored it ;: 
for he was a man who never turned his baek on 
|a danger, yet of that tenderness, that he wouldi 
;not brush away a mosquito.’”’ [Who was Sir 
| Edward Parry ? Can his observation on Franklin. 
be traced ? | 





(Rev.) R. FLETCHER. 
Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 


Worpswortu: ‘ THE Excursion’: GRAS- 
| MERE CuuRcH.—1. In book vi. (Knight, 
| vol. v. p. 261, ll. 515-26; Macmillan, 1888, 
p. 489) the following inscription is given as 
being “ around the margin of the plate” of 
a dial in Grasmere churchyard :— 
We gathered, as we read, 

The appropriate sense, in Latin numbers couched : 
‘Time flies : it is his melancholy task 
| To bring and bear away delusive hopes 
| And reproduce the troubles he destroys. 
| But while his blindness thus is oecupied, 
| Discerning mortal, do thou serve the will 

Of Time’s eternal Master, and that peace 

Which the world wants, shall be by thee confirmed.” 

followed immediately by the Solitary’s 
| comment :— 
| Smooth verse, inspired by no unletter’d Muse. 





n@ 
ure: 


ni- 
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“There is no dial in Grasmere churchyard, 
and no tradition even of one” (Knight) ; 
but it is suggested that Wordsworth has 
mixed up with his Grasmere scenery some 
reminiscence of a dial once existing on a 
pillar in Bowness churchyard. Or it may be 
somewhere else. Does any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ know this inscription ? What I 
want to get at is the original Latin verse. 
The passage with its context seems to me 
proof that the inscription did exist and was 
not a flight of fancy, like the bells of ‘ Sir 
Alfred Irthing’ in book vii. 1. 981. 

2. In book v. |. 172, Wordsworth records 
among the sepulchral stones in Grasmere 
Church :— 

Some with small 

And shining ettigies of brass inlaid 
A brazen plate, 
Not easily deciphered, told of one 
Whose course of earthly honour was begun 
In quality of page among the train 
Of the Eighth Henry, when he crossed the seas, 
His royal state to show and prove his strength 
In tournament upon the fields of France. 
that is to say, at the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold”’ in 1520. The text is that of the 
poet’s final decision. There are not now— 
were there ever ?—any monumental brasses 
in Grasmere Church. But do these brasses 
exist, or are they recorded as once existing, 
anywhere in the Lake District ? At Cros- 
thwaite is the brass effigy of a Sir John Ratclif, 
dated 1527; this is the only one in the 
county whose date is suitable. Was this 
personage attached to Henry VIII.’s court ? 

fe. K. 82. J. 8: 


RIcHARD CHALLONER, FATHER OF BISHOP 
CHALLONER (b. at Lewes, Sept. 29, 1691), 
is said to have been a wine-cooper by trade 
and ‘“‘a rigid Dissenter’’ by religion, and 
to have died when his son Richard, the 
future bishop, was still very young (Burton’s 
* Bishop Challoner,’ vol. i. p. 1). 

Is it known whether the father of the 
bishop was related in any way to Richard 
Chaloner, ‘‘of the Chapell, gentleman,” 
who “lived an orthodoxe Christian, feared 
God, honoured the King, obeyed the Chureh 
-... and “died of an apoplexie in the 
46 year of his age,’ May 12, and was buried 
at Westweston, May 14, 1664 [the last 
figure is uncertain] ? As to him see ‘ English 
Topography, Surrey and Sussex,’ ‘ Gent. 
Mag. Library,” London, 1900. at p. 338. 

Hare in his ‘Sussex’ (1896) states at 
p- 110 that the church of St. John, sub 
Castro, at Lewes contains a tomb of “ Mr. 
John Chaloner, 1705, father of Bishop 





Chaloner.” I have been unable to find 
this tomb ; but, anyhow, John Chaloner was 
not Bishop Challoner’s father, though per- 
haps he was a relative. 

Richard Cheloner of Westmeston had a 
son named William, who died in May, 1713, 
aged 57, and was buried at Westmeston : 
probably John Chaloner of Lewes was 
another son. 

Where is there any pedigree of the Sussex 
Chaloners ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGRT. 


DENNIS THE HANGMAN.—In recording the 
trials at the Old Bailey of the Gordon 
Rioters, The Gent. Mag. has this paragraph, 
under date, Monday, July 3, 1780 :— 

“Edw. Dennis, better known by the name of 
Jack Ketch, was tried for assisting in pulling down 
the house of Mr. Boggis in New Turnstyle. The 
prisoner admitted the fact, but pleaded compul- 
sion, the mob swearing they woul burn him if he 
did not assist them in burning the goods. He was 
found guilty, but recommended to mercy, and has 
a bailable warrant, which will be sued out when 
the executions are ended. The humanity of Mr. 
Smith, the Keeper of Tothill-fields bridewell, to 
whose custody he was committed, deserves due 
praise. He declined confining him among the 
other prisoners lest his obnoxious character should 
expose him to their rage.” 

Now if old “‘ Sylvanus Urban’s”’ state- 
ment was correct it sharply controverts at 
least two of the portions in ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’ dealing with this unhappy man, for 
it implies (1) that Dennis would be reprieved, 
and in that case was never hanged, so dis- 
posing of the thrilling picture of the all- 
night waiting of the crowd for his execution ; 
and states (2) that he was allowed a cell by 
himself in Tothill Fields Bridewell, whereas 
in Dickens the turnkey thrust him into 
Hugh’s cell in Newgate, with the grim 
remark that necessity, or the rioters, had 
left no choice. Has any student of the 
novelist noticed this before ? 

W. R. WILLIAMS. 


OLDFIELD.—Who was John Oldfield of 
Oldfield, who died 1762, aged 74? Please 
reply direct. (Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 

‘“ WHEN YOU DIE OF OLD AGE, I SHALL 
QUAKE FOR FEAR.’—This was a common 
saying among peasants and workpeople, 
when speaking to someone rather older than 
themselves. Of course, other causes which 
led to decease were excluded, it was death 
caused by senile decay was the sole reason 
alluded to. Was this a well-known saying 
or merely a stray cockney allusion ? 

W. W. GLENNY. 





Barking. 
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Davip M. MAIN AND THE ENGLISH 
SonNET.—David M. Main in his preface to 
the * Treasury of English Sonnets ’ (ed. 1880) 
says that he determined ‘‘ not to encumber 
his volume with the analytical Essay on. the 
Sonnet out of which it originally grew.” 
Can any reader say if that essay was 
ever printed, either separately or in any 
periodical ? ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


LuciEN BONAPARTE: PRISONER IN ENG- 
LAND.—Madame Junot, Duchesse d’ Abrantés, 
at p. 146, vol.iv., of her ‘Memoirs (Bentley 
& Sons, 1893), relates that Lucien Bona- 
parte on being taken prisoner by the English 
was conducted to Ludlow Castle and placed 
under the charge of Lord Powis, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. Is this accurate, 
and was any part of the Castle habitable so 
recently as 1810 ? GRAHAM MILWARD. 

77 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION : SIGN OF THE 
Cross.—Can any of your readers tell me of 
an instance in which they have heard 
Aug. 15, the Feast of the Assumption, 
spoken of as ‘‘ Lady Day in harvest’ ? 
I believe that it was so called by the peasan- 


try in past days and I am very anxious to | 


know if the usage, or any definite record of 
it, still survives. 

I should be grateful also for any informa- 
tion as to old Catholic practices, such as the 
use of the sign of the cross, which may still 
exist, to your readers’ knowledge. I am 
trying to collect traces of such. I may add 
that I do not want to trouble any one for 
more than a posteard. 

MARGARET A. MOULE. 

Thistledown, Bearton Avenue, Hitchin, Herts. 


Mary CLARKE OF NEW York.—There is 
a tablet to her memory in the chancel of 
Millbrook Church, Bedfordshire, in which 
she is described as wife of Richard Vassall 
of Jamaica who was born in 1730, died 1795. 
Any particulars regarding Mary Clarke, 
especially in regard to her connection with 
Millbrook, will be welcome. 

Harry P. Powvarp. 


MARYLEBONE BuRIAL GROUNDS.—On the 
south side of Paddington Street is the 
largest ground, consecrated temp. George I. 
The site having been converted into a public 
garden the headstones have been mostly 
set up against the boundary wall, others 
having been laid flat to form a walk. Very 
few of the inscriptions are now legible, 
owing to incrustations of dirt and the effect 
of the weather. Some stones have had 





identification numbers painted on them. 
Is any list in existence ?_ The majority had 
“Mr.” but a few ‘Esq.’ Among the 
latter I noticed Robert Auchmuty, Judge 
of the Admiralty in New England, whose 
death is not given in Sabine’s * American 
Loyalists.’ V. L. Oxtver, F.S.A. 
Sunninghill. 


Woopven Pras: Screws.—I should be 
glad to know when wooden pegs in furniture 
were displaced by pointless screws, and when 
the latter gave way to pointed screws. 

J. W. SwWITHINBANK. 

Sheffield. 


Ratpx GRirFitH.—A few particulars and 
dates of birth and death of the founder or 
conductor of Monthly Review, 1749-1789, 
will be esteemed ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Mavtr.—Information concerning the fol- 
lowing Maules who were educated at West- 
minster School is desired :— 

(1) John Maule, admitted in 1787. 

(2) Robert Maule, admitted in 
aged 10, 

(3) Willaim Maule, admitted in 1786. 

G. F. R. B. 


1746, 


Martin.—Information is much wanted 
about the following Martins, who were 
educated at Westminster School :— 

(1) Charles Martin, admitted 1766. 

(2) Charles Martin, son of Charles Martin 
of Charleston, South Carolina, who was ad- 
mitted a King’s Scholar 1772, aged 13. 

(3) Edward Martin, who graduated M.A. 
at Camb. Univ. from Trin. Coll. 1606. 

(4) George Martin, admitted 1772. 

(5) George Martin, admitted 1783. 

(6) John Martin, who graduated M.A, at 
Camb. Univ. from Trin. Coll. 1649, 

(7) John Martin, admitted 1718, aged 15. 

(8) Leonard’Martin, admitted 1727, aged 12. 

(9) Richard Martin, admitted1720, aged 11. 

(10) Samuel Martin, admitted 1722, aged 7. 
(11) Thomas Martin, admitted 1720, aged 14. 
G. F. R. B. 


Newton, R.A.: Portraits WANTED.—I 
shall be glad of particulars of portraits 
painted by Gilbert Stuart Newton, R.A. 

E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 


CRUSADERS’ NAmeEs.—A list of the recruits 
furnished to the third Crusade exists in a 
MS. penes Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 
Has this ever been printed, if so, where and 
when ? 
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GEORGE DyeEeR: PoRTRAIT AND AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY.—Do any of your readers know 
anything of the present whereabouts of the 
portrait of George Dyer (Lamb’s friend, 
1755-1841), once owned by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, or of the present or former where- 
abouts of the manuscript autobiography of 
Dyer quoted in the obituary notice in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, and the materials 
collected by Dyer for a bibliographical work 
—all referred to in the ‘D.N.B.’ ? Has the 
portrait ever been engraved ? 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 

1722 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


** VALHALLA. —Can any one explain why 
the German word “ valhalla’’ should be 
employed in English? Our _ forefathers, 
Anglo-Saxon and Norse, knew nothing of 
the a suffix tacked on by foreign Teutons. 

N. Pow.ertt, Col. 


“ BUFFALOES. ’—About two thousand 
Yorkshire members of the ‘‘ Royal Ante- 
diluvian Order of Buffaloes ’’ lately assem- 
bled at a memorial service, held in church, 
with reference to the hecatomb which their 
society had contributed to war-victims. 
Will some one tell me why the members are 
‘* Buffaloes,” and how they are ‘“ ante- 
diluvian,” ? St. SwItTHIN. 


JOHN WILSON, BOOKSELLER: HIS CATA- 
LOGUE.—Do any of your readers know 
whether or not there is still in existence, and 
where, a copy of the book catalogue of John 
Wilson, London bookseller, who died in 1889, 
in which (possibly on the front cover) first 
appeared the well known, “‘O! for a booke 
and a shadie nooke”’ lines? (See 10 S. 
ix. 192, Mar. 7, 1908, communication of Mr. 
Austin Dosson.) 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 

1722 Pine Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Stocks.—Information wanted of a 
Dr. Stocks. He was a traveller, and I 
understand he presented many years ago 
some of his collection (woods, &e.) to a 
museum in Kew Gardens. 

MontTAGuE Pawson. 

58 Coleman Street, E.C. 


CoRNWALL: UNWRITTEN Boox.—Borrow 
is said to have made a lot of memoranda for 
his proposed book on Cornwall, which was 
advertised at the end of ‘ The Romany Rye,’ 
but was never written. Can any one tell me 
wh re these memoranda are? They would 


be worth printing just as they stand. 
J. H. Rowe. 





Caractacus: Drurps.—Can any reader 
tell me where to find particulars of the life 
of Caractacus ? I wish to know the names 
of his wife, daughter, son-in-law (was this 
Caius ?), of the Arch-Druid, and of the 
Roman tribune with whom he had dealings. 
I want any information outside of Tacitus. 
Where did Hume get his information from 
on the subject? I do not mind if the 
references are to Spanish, French, or German 
works. 

At the same time can a reader give me the 
name of a very good German work on the 
Druids ? 

I am anxious to get all this information as 
early as I can. M. Luck. 


THE Simpton TUNNEL: MAN AND THE 
SrmpLon.—Does any one know of a transla- 
tion from (I fancy) Italian of a description 
of the construction of the tunnel given to a 
passer-by by a workman who, with his 
father, had both worked therein? The 
father died before the feat was accomplished, 
and the son promises to visit his tomb and 
tell him if man has been able to triumph 
over nature. The English translation begins 
with: “A blue lake is deeply set in moun- 
tains capped with eternal snow.” 
A. Des. 


RICHENDA: ORIGIN OF NAME.—What is 
the origin of the woman’s name Richenda, 
and how does it obtain among gipsies as well 
as in such a family as the Gurneys of 
Norfolk ? F. M. Brianp. 

Inglethorpe Manor, Wisbech. 


Louisa SPELT LEWEEZER.—In the church- 
yard of the old church on the hill at Llan- 
drindod Wells, I came across a tombstone on 
which the Christian name Louisa was spelt 
Leweezer. Is this unique ? 

IN@UIRER (3). 


OLp WatcH- AND CLOCK-MAKERS.—Was 
John Price of Deptford (a maker of watches) 
the man of this name apprenticed to R. 
Nemes in C.C. in 1678? (See Britten, 
2nd edn., p. 678.) : 

Is anything known of Michael Knight of 
Brighthelmstone, clock-maker ? 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


WELSH PuPILs OF RIcHARD WILSON, R.A. 
—Can a list be given of whom they were and 
where they were wont to foregather? Did 
any of his pupils attain any distinction ‘as 
landscape painters ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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STANDARD: REFERENCE WANTED.—In a 
poem written a number of years ago relating 
to a picture shown in some British exhibi- 
tion, and representing a grandmother, 
daughter, and granddaughter, it is said of 
the last that she was in the Court that 

Greeted, when the “‘ standard ”’ fell, 
A Hanoverian king. 

I am not sure that I have the lines exactly 
right, but there was a_ reference to the 
“‘standard.” What is the meaning of this 
reference ? HENRY LEFFMAUN. 

Philadelphia. 


“Otp Lapy or THREADNEEDLE STREET.” 
—Can any reader kindly inform me when 
and by whom the Bank of England first got 
the name of ‘* The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street’? MABERLY PHILLIPs, F.S.A. 

Steyning, Enfield. 

[See 11 8. i. 89, 177.] 


Capt. B. Grant.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information regard- 
ing Capt. B. Grant, wounded at Waterloo 
while serving in an infantry regiment ? 

A. T. Crosse. 

13, Drayton Gardens, 8.W.10. 


TWINING-HAYNES MARRIAGE.—Wanted, 
evidence of the marriage of John Aldred 
Twining of Twickenham and Emma Haynes, 
probably about 1808. Please reply direct to 

(Sir) ALFRED IRWIN. 

49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 


SHIELD OF FLANDERS.—The ancient shield 
of Flanders was:—Gyrenny or and azure, 
an inescutcheon gules. The modern shield 
is: Or, a lion rampant sable. When and by 
whom was the change made ? 

Hi ars. 

9 Neeld Parade, Wembley Hill. 


‘THE Moat Istanp.’—I came into posses- 
sion recently of an engraving entitled ‘The 
Moat Island, T. Sandby del., F. Nivarez, 
sculp. ‘The number “3” inthe corner seems 
to indicate that this picture is one of a series. 
It was published March 2, 1772, by John 
Boydell, engraver, in Cheapside, London. 
I would like to find out whether the picture 
refers to some existing locality, and if so, 
where this moat island is to be found. 

R. P. HoMMELL. 

Lehigh University, U.S.A. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S CROwN.—The 
English “ regalia,’’ including the famous 
crown of Edward the Confessor, were 
destroyed about the time of the Common- 
wealth. I am interested in a representation, 
I believe, of this crown in a tapestry I suppose 





to be of James I.’s time. The shape is of a 
sort of circle surmounted by two half-circles, 
enriched with pearls, and at the top by a 
small orb with lion. Are any other repre- 
sentations of the same known in England or 
does any reliable description exist ? 
P. TURPIN. 
44 Heath Terrace, Leamington. 


Davip, ‘‘ Episcopus RECREENSIS.’’—In 
1315, after the death of Archbishop William 
Greenfield, David, ‘‘ Episcopus Recreensis,”’ 
was commissioned by the Dean and Chapter 
of York to reconcile the churchyard of 
St. Mary, Bishophill, senior, Yorks, polluted 
by blood-shedding. Is it known from what 
see this bishop derived his title ? An Irish 
origin has been suggested. 

WitiiaAM Brown. 

The Old House, Sowerby, Thirsk. 


ELEPHANT: OLIPHANT.—In The Times 
Literary Supplement for August some corre- 
spondence has been published concerning 
the site of the Elephant tavern in South- 
wark, and old documents are quoted where 
the words ‘‘ elephant ’’ and ** oliphant ”’ are 
both used to indicate the place. Did this 
well-known Scottish surname originate in the 
name of the quadruped ? 

J. LanpFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Cou. BARNARD, 1778.—Who was the Col. 
Barnard who is represented in the portrait 
group by Romney recently purchased for the 
National Gallery. A description of the 
picture appeared in The Times of June 9 
last. H. C. B. 


Birth AND BartrH PLAce-NAMES.—In 
the Registers of the Society of Friends at 
Somerset House, I find two persons de- 
scribed as “of Birth’? and “of Barth” 
respectively. As they both appear in- 
digenous to Suffolk, I suppose these places, 
or this place, to be in Suffolk, but can find 
no trace of such a place in that county. 
Have your readers any suggestion ? 

RicHARD FREE. 

St. Clement's Vicarage, Fulham, 8.W. 


St. Jonun Baptist Heaps. (See ante, 
p. 209.)—In what building in Nottingham 
are these and the other figures mentioned 
by Dr. Philip Nelson to be found ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


Porms WANTED.—Wanted the title of @ 
book of poems written in India in 1867-8 by 
the late Sir Gilbert Campbell. 

F. M. BLAND. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
1. They shall not pass. 
«Can any reader supply the words and author of 
this poem which appeared in the film of the life 
of Lord Kitchener? Please reply direct. 
(Miss) GWEN GALBRAITH. 
10 Binswood Avenue, Leamington Spa. 


2. Can any of your correspondents kindly give 
me any clue to words and music of some lines 
which my mother taught me fifty years ago? 
-give a stanza from memory :— 

Yes! I will leave the battle tield, 
And seek again my native land. 
I cast aside my spear and shield 
And join the merry mountain band. 
To roam o’er hills and valleys green, 
I'd gaily rise at early dawn, 
And listen to the echo wild 
Of the merry mountain horn. 
H. HARGRAVE. 
Glen Hill, Oadby, Leicester. 


3. Can any reader kindly tell me the author of 
these clever lines on ‘The Road ’?— 
I am the way the Past has trod, 
{ wear the dust of ages; 
On me the Future, yet unshod, 
Must travel through its stages. 


I am the means whereby men meet 
The parting place of others ; 
For {, like Death, divide the past 
Of comrades, sweethearts, brothers. 
J. Harris STonE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 





Replies. 


YEOMAN OF THE MOUTH. 
(12 S. iii. 508; iv. 89) 


Ir is impossible after this lapse of time 
to define the duties of this post, and they 
ean only be guessed at from the title. In 
Chamberlayne’s ‘Present State of Eng- 
Jand,’ 1700, among the thirty-four different 
‘departments of the ‘‘ Queen’s Household 
Officers and Servants, attending in the 


‘Several Offices below Stairs, under the Com- 


mand of William, Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Steward, such as the Buttery, Ewry, 
Acatery, Poultery, Almondry, &e., appears 
the name of “Jo. Centlivre, Yeoman, 
Mouth, wages 5l., and Board Wages 451. 
per Annum,” under the heading of “‘ Privy 
Kitchen,” following the first, second, and 
third clerks, the master cook, second and 
third ditto, and preceding four yeomen, four 
‘grooms, and four children. ‘‘In each Office 
there is a Succession from one to another ; 
thus one of the Children may come to be a 
Groom, then Yeoman, then Gentleman, then 
‘Serjeant, as he happens to out-live them 





above him” (ibid., 716). ‘The Yeomen 
are chiefly employ’d in Soups, Ragousts, Xe. 
The Grooms for boil’d Meats; and the Chil- 
dren for all Meats roasted.” (‘The True 
State of England, 1734.’) 

The Historical Register for Jan. 20, 1725, 
says: “ Dy’d Mr. Joseph Centlivre, Master- 
Cook to his Majesty”’?; and, earlier, on 
Dec. 1, 1723, said of his wife, the poetess : 
““Dy’d Mrs. Centlivre, Author of The Busy 
Body, and several other Plays. She was 
wife of Mr. Joseph Centlivre, one of the 
Yeomen of the Kitchen to his Majesty.” 

He was sueceeded as Yeoman of the 
Mouth by Claude Arnold in March, 1724, 
and he again in Jan., 1725, by Henry 
Daniel, whose board wages were 55l. in 
1727, but who in 1734 was Master Cook 
of the Queen’s Privy Kitchen at 11/. 8s. 14d. 
and 1081. lls. 103d. 

in 1734 Henry Lyon was Yeoman of the 
Mouth of the King’s Privy Kitchen, while 
John Humston, held the same post in the 
Queen Consort’s Privy Kitchen, both}at 601. 
In 1737 Joseph Lemarey held the office to 
the King, and William Calboun, sen., to the 
Queen Consort. ‘“‘Henry Lyon of the 
King’s Kitehen,”’ died Jan. 18, 1754 (London 
Magazine), having been made second Master 
Cook at 111. 8s. 13d. wages and 100J. 11s. 103d 
board wages, before 1741. In 1748 Joseph 
Lemarey was still Yeoman of the Mouth, 
Daniel Durant and Anthony Trolling were 
two of the four Yeomen at 601. each, and 
Thomas Griffith was a groom at 50l., and 
from other similar lists it appears that one 
of the children at 40/. would in years later be 
found to have been promoted to groom, 
yeoman, Yeoman of the Mouth, and master- 
cook successively. Michael Heathcote was 
one of the two Grooms of the Pantry at 
21. 13s. 4d. and 371. 6s. 8d. in 1741 and 1748 
but by 1755 had been promoted to Gentleman 
and Yeoman of the Pantry at 60/., but this 
was another branch of the Lord Steward’s 
department. 

In 1750 the style was altered to the King’s 
Private Kitchen, when Daniel Durant was 
Yeoman of the Mouth at 60/.; Anthony 
Froling held it in 1755, being succeeded by 
Thomas Griffith two years later, who held 
it till 1761, when the style was again altered 
to the King’s Kitchen, and Henry Teget- 
meyer was appointed at 140/. a year, and 
held it in 1769. The London Magazine gives 
his death on Mar. 8, 1779, as: **‘ — Teget- 
meyer, cook to the King ”’ (being then first 
master-cook at 2371. 10s.). 

Other holders of the post were John Dixon 
in 1773, W. Weybrow, who succeeded him 
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in 1778, who was succeeded by G. Harris 
before 1781 ; Nathaniel Gardiner at 1387. in 
1783 and 1797; Peter Donaldson in 1800, 
who was succeeded by George Rawlinson in 
1808, who was succeeded by J. Teed in 1811, 
but the post was vacant during the King’s 
illness, 1812 to 1820. Henry Beard held it 
1820 to 1823, when two Yeomen of the 
Mouth, Thomas Huggins and Fr. Chevasset 
were appointed, who were succeeded by 
F. Chevasset and John Miller in 1827 or 
1828. In 1830 Alex. Jaquiery and George 
Sheppard were appointed to the position, 
and the lattes held it alone 1833 to 1837, 
being the last Yeoman of the Mouth 
(ef. Royal Kalendars). 
W. R. Wittrams. 





Byron's *‘ Don Juan,’ Cantos 17 anv 18. 
(12 8. v. 179).—The cantos 17 and 18 men- 
tioned by your correspondent is undoubtedly 
one of the ‘Sequels’ mentioned by Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge in the ‘Works of Lord 
Byron,’ vol. vi. p. 608 (Murray, 1903). 

Mr. Coleridge gives a foot-note on this 
matter on p. 608, which is as follows :— 


** May 8, 1823, MS.—More than one seventeenth 
canto or so-called continuation of ‘ Don Juan ’” has 
been published. Some of these ‘ Sequels’ pretend 
to be genuine, while others are undisguisedly 
imitations or parodies. There was, however, a 
foundation for the myth. Before Byron left Italy 
he had begun (May 8, 1823) a seventeenth canto, 
and when he sailed for Greece he took the new 
stanzas with him. Trelawnay found fifteen stanzas 
of the seventeenth canto of ‘Don Juan’ in Byron's 
room at Missolonghi (‘ Recollections,’ &c., 1858, 
p- 237). The MS., together with other papers, was 
handed over to J. C. Hobhouse, and is now in the 
posession of his daughter Lady Dorchester. The 
copyright was purchased by the late John Murray. 
The fourteen (not fifteen) stanzas are now printed 
and published for the first time.” 


The other four parts which are mentioned 
in the paper bindings, and published at 
1s. each, by J. Hunt of Old Bond Street, 
are not original first editions of the various 
cantos of ‘Don Juan.’ These were pub- 
lished as follows :— 

Cantos 1 2. T. Davidson, Whitefriars, 
1819. 4to 9 a price £1 11 

Cantos 1,2. T. Davidson (new edition), 1819, 
8vo .... ss ne : 

Cantos 3, 4, 5. I’. Davidson, 1821, 8vo 

Cantos 6, 7, 8. John Hunt, 1823 ody 

Cantos 9, 10,11. John Hunt, 1823 ... 

Cantos 12, 13, 14. John Hunt, 1823... 

Cantos 15, 16. John & H. L. Hunt, 1824 

None of these editions were published with 

Byron’s name. 

I have in my collection a similar set of 
Poems in six volumes to those your corre- 
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spondent mentions, but mine differ some- 


what in dates to those given. The par- 
ticulars of my set are as follows :— 
Vol. 1 (in 2 vols) J. F. Dove 1828. * 
Vol. 2 (in 2 vols) fe J. F. Dove 1828. * 
Vol. 3 (in 4 vols) ane J. Murray 1830. 
Vol. 4 (in 4 vols) ai J. Murray 1830. 
Vol. 5 (no mention of 4 vols) J. Murray 1831. 
Vol. 6 o . J. Murray 1831. 
I have also another edition of Lord 


Byron’s works in my collection which has 
the same variation, viz., six volumes pub- 
lished by Murray, 1827. The last two 
volumes are uniform with the above, 
containing ‘Don Juan,’ published by T. 
Davidson, 1828. 

It is difficult to say how these variations 
occur, except that at that time there were: 
a great number of collected works of Lord 
Byron published within a few years, and it 
looks as though several of these editions 
have got mixed up in the collections, and 
hence have come through in this manner. 

HERBERT C. ROE. 

Sunnyholme, Alexandra Park, Nottingham. 


In 1903 was published by a London, firm 
“Don Juan, XVIIth and XVIIIth Cantos,’’ 
74 pp., containing 80 and 79 stanzas respec- 
tively. The lines quoted at reference do 
not appear, and the work (for what it was 
worth) seemed to be original. 

“A Sequel to “Don Juan”’” (10 S. 
il. 55), had this advertisement prefixed :— 

“Five cantos of the ‘Sequel to Don Juan’ are 
now issued to the public: should they be received 
with favour, eleven more will shortly follow, it 
being the original intention of the writer to extend 
the work to the same length as the ‘ Don Juan’ of 
Lord Byron. In the meantime the author deems 
it prudent to withold (sic) his name from the title- 
page—with the promise, however, that he shall 
feel bound to reveal himself should the remaining 
eleven cantos of his poem be called for.” 

Anonymous both as to author and date 
(the latter appearing, from internal evi- 
dence, to be 1840 or a few years later),. 
the ‘ Sequel ’ has been attributed to G. W. M. 
Reynolds ; but the above advertisement is 
quite unlike his style; and though there 
may be points of resemblance between, the 
‘Sequel’ and passages in Reynolds’s works, 
assertions in the former’s text as to the: 
family and seemingly far from flourishing 
circumstances of the author, and ill-treat- 
ment of him by a relative, leave me with a 





* It is strange these volumes published by Dove- 
also contain ‘Don Juan’ similar to the other 
edition mentioned below by Davidson. It is most 
probable Murray still adhered to his refusal to 
publish ‘ Don Juan.’ 
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-strong impression that G. W. M. Reynolds 
was not the writer. 

Can it be stated whether the contemplated 
eleven cantos were claimed by and given to 
the public ; and if such were the case, if the 
author ** revealed himself ”’ as promised ? 


W. B. Bt. 
{Dr. LEFFMANN also thanked for reply.] 


Witt1AmM Hoorpe (12 S. v. 179), the 
Winchester Scholar of 1555, was the son of 
Roger Hoorde (Horde or Hurde), the 
Scholar of 1527. The marginal note to 
Roger’s name in the College Register is 
‘“‘ Vergifer ecclesie cathedralis Winton.,’’ and 
his career explains why, though he himself 
was a native of Shrewsbury, his son William 
was born in the soke of Winchester. In 
1541 Roger Hurde was “chyef sexten”’ 
at the Cathedral (‘ Winchester Cathedral 
Documents,’ i. 55, Hampshire Record Soc.). 
In May, 1559, when Dr. White, the Bishop of 
Winchester, was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, Roger Horde was one of the 
Bishop’s officers who were permitted to see 
him there about his accounts (‘ Acts of 
Privy Council, N.S. vii. 103). Thomas 
Gyrdeler, another of these officers, had also 
been a Winchester Scholar. The will, dated 
May 6, 1580, of Roger Hoorde, of Wolvesaye, 
was proved on Oct. 23, 1581, by Peter 
Johnson, notary public, proctor for the 
testator’s son William, the executor (P.C.C., 
36 Darey). According to some notes that 
I have of the will, the testator desired to be 
buried at the College, where his wife had 
already been buried, and therefore be- 
queathed to the College the works of Origen, 
Basil, Tertullian, and Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Hoorde’s copies of these books do not seem 
to be now in our Fellows’ Library). He 
mentioned his daughters: (1) Hine Ilman 
(whose children, Richard, Thomas, William 
and Alice were surnamed Symonds) ; (2) Alice 
‘Goodlake (who had _ three sons), and 
(3) Thomazine (mother to Thomas and 
Anne Chidley). His son William Hoorde 
(the residuary legatee) had four children, 
Roger, John, Clare and Ellen. Mr. Thomas 
Henslowe and his brother Mr. Harrie 
Henslowe were appointed overseers of the 
will. re 

Winchester College. 


Ercuincs By T. Parker, 1838 (12 S. 
v. 183).—T. Parker, or rather T. H. Parker, 
was my grandfather. The original copper- 
plate of the etching Mr. ABRAHAMS refers 
to is still in my possession. I have never 
heard of any other views round London 





etched by him, and I think that the late Mr. 
Fawcett was wrong in his surmise. 

The old firm of T. H. Parker is still in 
existence at 12a Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, 
and I represent the fourth generation carry- 
ing on the business, established in 1790. 

Early in 1917 my brother suddenly dying, 
and I and most of the staff serving in the 
army, I had no other option but to close 
down the business temporarily until Christ - 
mas, 1918, when I was invalided out, and 
able to re-establish the business at its 
present address. Harry PARKER. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL EpirapH (12 8S. 
v. 152).—In Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ is the 
epitaph of William Scot, buried in Braborne 
Church, Kent, “ qui obiit 5 Febr. 1433.” 
There are four hexameters, the last two 
being :— 

Quisquis eris qui transieris, sic perlege, plora. 

Sum quod eris, fueramque quod es, pro me, precor, 
ora. 

This is over fifty years earlier than the date 

given for Sylke’s death. 

Weever, ‘ Ancient Funerall Monuments,’ 
p. 609, has an inscription over a member of 
the Coggeshall family from Maldon, Essex, 
the year of death being given as 1427 (Jan. 9). 
It contains the two lines quoted above, with 
the difference of sta for sic in the first. 

Nathan Chytraeus, ‘ Deliciz,’ 1606, p. 298, 
gives two undated lines at Augsburg :— 
Quisquis ades, qui morte cades, sta, respice, plora. 
Sum quod eris, modicum cineris, pro me, precor, 

ora. 
An inscription closely resembling the above, 
if not identical with it, in the church at 
Santeuil (Seine-et-Oise), was the subject of 
correspondence in vols. Ixxi. and Ixxii. of 
L’ Intermédiaire, but the writer who intro- 
duced it did not recognise the metre. 

In one form or another the lines are widely 
spread. It will be interesting to see if Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT’S query draws an example 
of still earlier date than those given here. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 


JOSEPH KNIBB, CLOCKMAKER (12 S&S. 
v. 123).—Three or four members of the 
Knibb family are known among the seven- 
teenth century clockmakers, but the most 
eminent was Joseph, of whom Mr. WalIn- 
WRIGHT will find a very long notice in 
Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches and 
their Makers,’ together with several illus- 
trations of miniature, bracket, and long- 
case clocks. Particular note is also made 
of the peculiar striking features of many of 
them. A perusal of the new edition of 
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Britten, published by Batsford in 1911 
will reveal much interesting information 
about Dial numbering and striking arrange- 
ments. Cesecinsky and Webster’s book 
‘ English Domestic Clocks ’ (Routledge, 1913) 
and also Moore’s ‘Old Cloek Book,’ pub- 
lished by Heinemann in 1912, may be read 
with advantage. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MARRIAGE SERVICE 
(12 S. v. 208).—With reference to the 
inquiry by Dr. Witticock, Scott was quite 
accurate in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ in 
making Lord Dalgarno speak of “that 
happy portion of the Prayer Book which 
begins with ‘ dearly beloved’ and ends with 
‘amazement.’”’ The Anglican marriage 
service opens by the clergyman addressing 
the congregation as “‘ dearly beloved,’ and 
it ends with an exhortation to the newly- 
married couple as to their respective duties, 
women being in subjection unto their 
husbands, “*‘ even as Sarah obeyed Abraham 
calling him lord, whose daughters ye are as 
long as ye do well, and are not afraid with 
any amazement.” W. S. Yates. 

Birmingham. 

[Mr. F. A. Russet also thanked for reply.| 


Sik Peter Denis (12 S. v. 206).—Sir 
Peter Denis was a son of the Rev. Jacob 
Denis, a Huguenot, born at Rochefoucauld 
in Angoumois (now Department de la 
Charente), who fled from France at the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
settled at Chester, where he was ordained, 
and married ‘‘ Mrs. Martha Leech, who was 
born in Manchester of a very antient family 
in Lancashire ’’ (Kimber), by whom he had 
twelve children born in Chester. Peter, the 
youngest but one, adopted the naval 
profession, and sailed round the world with 
Lord Anson. He commanded the Centurion 
in 1747 and the Dorsetshire in 1758, and was 
afterwards “ one of the most foremost ships 
of Sir Edward Hawke’s fleet,’ and took part 
in many hard-fought actions. After the 
peace he was made captain of the Royal 
Charlotte yacht, and it was in this vessel, 
with Lord Anson on board, that he was sent 
to meet Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz at Stade. There are two engravings, 
by Pierre Canot, representing the yachts 
going out on this occasion. My great- 
grandmother Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, was one of the two Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber sent to meet the Princess at Stade. 
The voyage back was performed under the 
charge of Admiral Kingsmill. It lasted ten 
days, and the ladies were extremely ill. 





When the Princess first saw the two 
Duchesses, it is said that she burst into 
tears and exclaimed : “‘ Are all the women, of 
England as beautiful as you ?” 

Admiral Peter Denis “‘ of St. Mary’s, and 
Blackmonstone in Romney-Marsh, Kent,” 
was created a baronet Oct. 28, 1767. His 
wife Elizabeth died two years previously, 
aged 44, and was buried in the burial-ground 
behind the Foundling Hospital belonging: 
to the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
where there is also a monument to the 
memory of her mother-in-law, “‘ Mrs. Martha 
Denis, relict of the rev. Mr. Jacob Denis, who 
departed this life July 11, 1746, aged 
77 years.” The arms of Sir Peter are given 
as: Arg., a chevron, engrailed between three 
fleur-de-lis, gu. At some time of his life he- 
must have been living in Dublin, as we find 
there amongst the Huguenot notices mention 
of his standing godfather and also being a 
witness to marriages. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


’ 


Sir Peter Denis was born at Chester in 
1713, and m. Sept. 2, 1750, Elizabeth 
(known as ‘‘ Miss Poppet’’), dau. of John 
James Heidegger of St. James’s (a Swiss 
Count), manager of the Opera in London. 
who died Dec. 30, 1765. Sir Peter died 
s.p. June 12, 1778, aged 65, title extinct,. 
will proved 1778. He was seated at 
Valence (which he bought in 1753, and sold 
about 1766) in Westrane, Kent, and at 
St. Mary’s, Blackmonstone, in Romney 
Marsh, Kent (G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronet- 
age ’). 

From The Gentleman's Magazine and other: 
sources it appears that he became a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy, 1739, and went 
as third lieutenant of the Centurion with 
Anson round the world, 1740 to 1744, 
returning as his first lieutenant ; beeame- 
master and commander, June 25, 1744 ; post 
captain, Feb. 9, 1745; captain of the Cen- 
turion (a fourth rate ship, 400 men, 60 guns) 
February, 1747, in which he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of May 3 
following off Cape Finisterre, where he 
began, the attack, and was sent home with 
Anson’s despatch of the victory. He was 
appointed to command the Medway (60) 
in March, 1755, sat on the court-martial on 
the unfortunate Admiral Byng at Ports- 
mouth in December, 1756 and January, 1757; 
commanded the Namur (second rate, 750 
men, 92 guns), in 1759, and was made 
captain of the Dorsetshire (a new 70 gun 
ship), Feb., 1758, in which he took the 
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Raisonable (64) in that year, and began the | 
battle off Belleisle, Nov. 20, 1759, where he | 
gained great honour. He commanded | 
the Bellona (74, a new ship just off the | 
stocks at Chatham); the Royal Charlotte | 
yacht (of 155 tons, 40 men, 8 cannonade | 
and 10 swivel guns, stationed at Deptford), | 
from Aguust, 1761, till he was made rear- | 
admiral of the Blue, Oct. 28, 1770, and of the | 
White four days later ; became vice-admiral | 
of the Blue, March 31, 1775, then vice- | 
admiral of the Red Squadron of H.M.’s | 
Fleet, was M.P. for Hedon in two Parlia- 
ments, 1754 to 1768, and a director of 
Greenwich Hospital, January, 1769, till his 
death. W. R. WIL.IAMs. 

(Cot. FyxmMorRE and Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
also thanked for replies.] 


DEVONIAN PRIESTS EXECUTED IN 1548-9 
(12 S. v. 131, 183).—Anthony Babington. 
mentioned by your correspondent was not 
a priest, but a page to Mary Queen of Scots, 
and there is no evidence to show that he 
came from Devonshire. Some information 
concerning him is given in Gillow’s ‘ Biog. 
Dict. English Catholics’ (vol. i. p. 93), 
where it is stated that he was ‘‘ concerned 
in a plot to procure the liberation of Mary 
Queen of Scots and to assassinate Queen 
Elizabeth.”” For a long time he lay con- 
cealed in a house in St. John’s Wood until 
compelled by hunger he fled to Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, where he was taken. He was 
executed on Sept. 20, 1586, together with 
thirteen others (including John Ballard) 
implicated in the same conspiracy. This, it 
will be observed, is nearly forty years after 
the date mentioned by your correspondent 
(ante, p. 183). As to George Stocker to 
whom he refers, no mention, of him is made 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ but some informa- 
tion concerning him is given, in ‘ Notes of 
Priests at Wisbech, prisoners in the Tower,’ 
printed in Catholic Records, vol. ii. pp. 280, 
282. Thus * George Stocker, the old Earl 
of Northumberland’s man, who would have 
conveyed his daughter awaye [to save her 
from arrest ?]}. He came lately from 
Rome” (p. 280). Again, ‘‘ Feb. 7, 1587. 
George Stocker prisoner [in the Tower] 
vj. monthes who hath been in, ffrance these 
xxtie yeares, and came over to fetch the 
Earle of Westmorland’s [sic] daughter” 
(p. 282). The date of his execution is not 
given, but evidently from this entry it 
could not have been so early as 1548-9 as 
suggested in the headline, and was most 
probably some time in 1587. 

J. E. Hartina. 








Portmore Lodge, Weybridge. 


‘** ABDOLLA ”’ (12 S. v. 182).—Can this be 
an error for the Latin word abolla, meaning @ 
cloak, which occurs in the following places 
at least :— 

Juv., iii. 115—Facinus majoris abolle, a crime- 
committed by one who wore an ampler cloak, 2.e., 
a professed (Stoic or Cynic) philosopher. 

Juv., iv. 76.—Rapta properabat abolla Pegasus 
(a courtier). ’ 

Suet. Vit. Calig., 35.— Ptolemaeus ... convertit 
hominum oculos fulgore purpuree abolle. ; 

Mart., viii.48.—Nescit cui dederit Tyriam Cris- 
pinus abollam. 

Prudent. adv. Symmachum 1, 557 [Romanorum: 
senatum conversum ad Christum 12}. 

{Anicius Olybrius] palmata insignis abolla. 

The first reference suggests that the garment 

had some speciality of significance; the- 

abolla was a large, voluminous, compre- 

hensive cloak, serving as an all-enveloping 

garment by day and a blanket by night 

(Mart., iv. 53). H. K. Sr. J. S. 
(G. G. L. also thanked for reply.} 


AMBASSADOR (12 S. v. 210). — This defini-- 

tion is not due to Samuel] Johnson, nor may 
it go to the credit of Izaak Walton. It isa 
witty translation of a mot of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s, recorded by his biographer, but 
to which “the judicious hooker’? mskes no~ 
claim. Here is part of a passage relating to~ 
the authorship. When Sir Henry was going 
as ambassador into Italy, 
‘“‘as he passed through Germany he stayed some 
days at Augusta, where, having been in his former 
travels well known by many of the best note for 
learning and ingeniousness (those that are esteemed 
the virtuosi of that nation), with whom he, pass- 
ing an evening in merriment, was requested by 
Christopher Flecamore to write some sentence In: 
his Albo (a book of white paper which the German 
gentry carry about with them for that purpose), 
and Sir Henry Wotton, consenting to that motion,- 
took occasion, from some accidental discourse of 
the present company, to give a pleasant definition 
of an ambassador in these very words :— : 

‘Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad menti- 
endum reipublice causa,’ 

Which Sir Henry Wotton could have been content 
should have been thus Englished :— é 

‘An ambassador is an honest man sent to /te 
abroad for the good of his country.’ . 
But the word for Jie, being the hinge upon which 
the conceit was to turn, was not to be expressed 
in Latin, as would admit (in the hands of an enemy 
especially) so fair a construction as Sir Henry’s- 
thought in English.”’—* Lives,’ Zouch’s edition, 
pp. 128-9. 

With us “to lie’’ formerly signified “ to- 
lodge’’ or ‘‘ to stay.” St. SwITHIN. 


Izaak Walton in his ‘Life of Sir Henry 
Wotton’ says :— 

“Sir Henry Wotton....took an occasion, from 
some accidental discourse of the present company,- 
to write a pleasant definition of an Ambassador 
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in these very words: Legatus est vir bonus, 
peregré missus ad mentiendum Reipublice causa ; 
which Sir Henry Wotton could have been content 
should have been thus Englished : An Ambassador 
is an honest man, sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country.” 

The witty conceit is Walton’s. It appears 
that Wotton’s blunt definition eventually 
got him into trouble. C. A. Coox. 


It was Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639) 
who first said that an ambassador was 
““a good man sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country.’”’ “According to the 
*D.N.B.’ he first phrased it in Latin (“ad 
mentiendum ”’), which obviously annihilates 
the double entente. The tempering of the 

-cynicism with the jest appears to have been 
anafterthought. See the‘ D N.B.,’ vol. lxiii, 
p. 53, and Izaak Walton’s ‘ Life of Sir Henry 
Wotton,’ a little beyond half way through. 

S. 


[Several other correspondents also thanked for 
replies. ] 


Miss Heten Maria Witiiams (12 S. 
v. 180).—Of this lady, then living, I find 
a somewhat lurid account in 1816, appar- 
ently written by one possessing personal 
knowledge from about 1780. Coming from 
Berwick to London, the proceeds of her 
poems and novels enabled her about 1788 
to visit Paris, where she became resident in 
1791. During the reign of Robespierre 
she was arrested and imprisoned, but on his 
fall was released. 

“Though a violent republican, this woman could 
atoop to eulogise the late usurper of France; and, 
to her eternal disgrace, she undertook the employ- 
ment of editing the Correspondence of Louis XVI., 
accompanying all the letters with the basest 
ealumnies, and the most brutal observations.” 

A later publication, however, ‘*‘ A Narra- 
tive of the Events which have taken place 
in France from the landing of Napoleon 
Buonaparte on the Ist of March, 1815, till 
the Restoration of Louis XVIIIth, 1815,’ 
is credited as being ‘fa volume which, if it 
does not completely atone for the bad 
qualities of her former works, will at least 
entitle her to respect.’”’ She appears to 
have written some fifteen or sixteen different 
works, and to have died in 1827. 

W. B.. i. 


Helen Maria Williams was the daughter of 
“Charles Williams, an officer in the army, and 
was born in London in 1762. In 1782 she 
published *‘ Edwin and Eltruda,’ a legendary 
tale in verse, and later wrote many other 
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poems. She went to France in 1788 on a 
visit to her sister, and from that time she , 
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for the most part resided there. She adopted 
with enthusiasm the principles and ideas of 
the revolution, and wrote of it with a fervour 
that amounted almost to frenzy. She 
became acquainted with many of the 
leading Girondists, was thrown into prison 
by Robespierre, and narrowly escaped the 
fate of so many of her friends. In 1817 she 
took out letters of naturalisation in France, 
and died in Paris on Dee. 15, 1827. <A long 
account of her will be found in the 
*D.N.B.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Charlotte Ann Burney in January, 1783, 
found her ‘ superfinely affected,’ and Mary 
Wollstonecraft writing from Paris in Decem- 
ber, 1794, notes her affectation, “‘ yet the 
simple goodness of her heart continually 
breaks through the varnish.” I have seen 
it stated that she was Imlay’s mistréss. 
Johnson met her at Hoole’s in 1785 (see 
Boswell), and Wordsworth met her in Paris 
later (see Harper’s ‘ Life of Wordsworth ’). 

G. G. L. 


Manor Recorps (12 8S. v. 182).—The 
Court Rolls of a manor remain in the 
custody of the lord of the manor—in 
practice with his steward who is usually a 
solicitor. In some cases they have been 
deposited with the Board of Agriculture 
under Copyhold Act 1894s. 64. A list of 
manor customs is collected by Watkins in 
his book on Copyholds. Where the Crown 
is lord of the manor the Court Rolls are 
either with the Duchy of Lancaster Officers 
or the Commissioners of Woods, &e. 

G. D. JOHNSTON. 

10 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. W.C.2. 


The Manorial Court Rolls should be in 
possession of the lord of the manor. There 
are many Manor Court Rolls in the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, and a printed 
list of them is issued by the Stationery 
Office. Refer to Mr. N. J. Hone’s ‘ The 
Manor and Manorial Records,’ second edi- 
tion (Methuen, 1912), and to The Manorial 
Society, 1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 
E.C. 

Court Rolls, being regarded as private 
title-deeds, have been much scattered and 
destroyed. A well-known dealer would sell 
these invaluable records in separate mem- 
branes, so that the records of any one Court 
may at the present time be scattered all over 
the world. Every effort should be made to 


save what remain of them, and one of the 
best methods is to join the Manorial Society. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD. 
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“TrRILBY ’: ‘ Lire or HENRY MAITLAND’: 
Keys WantTep (12 S. v. 151).—The fol- 
lowing is my opinion. In ‘Trilby’ du 
Maurier introduced Gleyre’s Studio in 
Paris (“ Carrel’s’”’). ‘‘ Little Billee’’ was 
Frederick Walker, and ‘the Laird,” T. R. 
Lamont. ‘Taffy’ was a composite of 
more than one original, notably of a certain 
friend of Mr. Armstrong and Sir Edward 
Poynter—*‘a splendidly built and hand- 
some athlete,’ writes Canon  Ainger. 
Whistler was “Joe Sibley; and, per- 
haps as the portrait was rather too like, 
he “took it in snuff” and wrote fiercely 
to The Pall Mall Gazette. An apology was 
inserted in Harper's Magazine (wherein 
‘ Trilby * was running) for January, 1895. 
The original numbers are before me, and 
du Maurier was certainly emphati¢ enough 
with both pen and peneil. His drawings of 
Whistler are not to be mistaken. When the 
novel appeared in beok form the place of 
Sibley was filled by one Anthony, ‘ tall and 
stout and slightly bald,’ writes Whistler, 
exultingly. He had been consulted in 
Anthony's making. So his self-respect is 
re-instated. When ‘ Trilby ’ was burlesqued 
at the Gaiety, Whistler was represented as 
“The Stranger.’’ but was unrecognized and 
speedily disappeared. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 


The reference to Whistler in Du Maurier’s 
novel is dealt with fully in his ‘ Life,’ by 
E. R. and J. Pennell, vol. ii. pp. 160 et seq. 
The omission of ‘* Joe Sibley’ from the book 
after serial publication is also mentioned in 
“George du Maurier,’ by T. Martin Wood, 
who states that even Whistler himself 
“confessed * to a regret for the disappear- 
ance ; this seems so improbable, in view of 
Whistler’s resentment of the characterisation, 
that it would be interesting to know if there 
is any authority for the confession. 

Be GF. 


R. S. SurTers (12 8. v. 122).—Robert 
Smith Surtees was the second son of An- 
thony Surtees of Milkwell Burn and Ham- 
sterley Hall, co. Durham, and of Ackworth 
Park, co. York, by Alice Beaumont his wife, 
sister of Christopher Beaumont of Wylam, 
M.P. for South Northumberland, and_ his 
eldest brother Anthony having died aged 30 
at Malta, March 24, 1831, in vita patris, 
succeeded his father in the above mentioned 
estates, March 5, 1838. He was born in 
1803, was a J.P. and D.L. for Durham 
county, and served as High Sheriff, 1856, 





and was for some time major in the Durham 
militia. He died at Brighton, March 16, 
1864. He was succeeded by his only son 
Anthony, who died at Rome, March 17, 1871, 
unmarried, aged 24, and his two daughters 
succeeded to the estates. F. pe H. L. 


JENNER Famity (12 S. v. 149).—The 
conjecture at the end of this note that a 
certain Thomas Jenner, son of Josiah, 
became President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1747, is without foundation. 
The president’s father was John Jenner, of 
Standish, ¢o, Gloucester. (See W. D. 
Macray, Magdalen College Register vi. 153.) 

W. A. B. C. 


GRIM OR GRIME (12 S. v. 95, 137, 160).— 
Grim was a Scandinavian (Danish) adven- 
turer (like Asgar, Hacon, Orm, &c.), who gave 
his name to Grimsby (and they to Asgarby, 
Haconby, Ormsby, &c.), “by” signifying 
(originally) a dwelling or single farm, and 
(eventually) a village. The suffix is common, 
in Denmark, and is also found in the names 
of places colonized by Danes. (See G. 8. 
Streatfield’s ‘ Lincolnshire and the Danes,’ 
19.) Until the abolition of the dues in the 
Sound, vessels belonging to Grimsby could 
claim certain privileges and exemptions at 
the port of Elsinore which had been con- 
ferred by the Danish founder of the town. 
(See Palgrave, ‘ English Commonwealth,’ 
i. 50, and ‘Normandy and England, 
iii. 349.) Besides the Grimsby in Lincoln- 
shire, one ought not to forget that the chief 
port of Scilly is also called Grimsby. There 
is a Grim’s dyke near Salisbury (part of the: 
old boundary between the Saxons and 
Welsh) ; Grime’s dyke in Scotland (part of 
the old northern wall of Antoninus twixt 
Forth and Clyde) ; Grime’s ditch in Cheshire 
(an old earthwork), See Chalmers’s ‘ Cale- 
donia,’ i. 119. J. W. FAwceETT. 


Somerset INcUMBENTS (12 S. v. 153).— 
Mr. Fawcett and others may be interested 
to read an extract from the Report of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural: 
History Society, read at the annual meeting 
of the society at Taunton on July 29 last :— 


‘*From the Rev. F. W. Weaver, F.S.A., has been 
received his library copy of ‘Somerset Incum- 
bents, which he edited in 1889, together with a 
considerable amount of additional information in 
the form of letters and loose manuscript sheets. 
Further entries have been made in the Sodiety s- 
interleaved copy of ‘Somerset Incumbents,” a 
your Council is anxious to hear of somebody willing 
to undertake the collation of the memoranda 
preserved with the copy which Mr. Weaver has 
presented, and the additions and corrections to the 
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‘part having reference to the Archdeaconry of 
Wells, compiled and recently given to your Society 
by the Rev. Prebendary Daniel. Your Council 
has been informed by Sir H. Maxwell ie. 
K.C.B., that in the Literary Search Room of the 
Public Record Office there is a series of Institution 
Books from 1720 to 1838, which give the name of 
‘the incumbent, the date of institution, and the 
name of the patron. The diocese of Bath and 
Wells is in Series C., Vol. I., which is arranged 
‘under parishes alphabetically.” 


H. St. GrEorGE GRAY. 
Taunton Castle. 


EXcHANSE OF Sours IN Fiction (12 S. 
«, 124, 191).—Something of the kind occurs 
in Mrs. Margaret L. Woods’s novel ‘ The 
Invader.’ Cc. L. S. 


An early ‘Tale from Blackwood’ (‘The 
Metempsychosis’) is an interesting a 
. K. 
South Africa. 


East ANGLIAN CHARACTERS AND CHARAC- 
“TERISTICS (12 8. v. 178).—It would appear 
that the persons named were contemporaries 
-of the writer R. 8., and were of or connected 
with Norwich. The Parr must have been 
the well-known headmaster of Norwich 
‘Grammar School, Rev. Samuel Parr, D.D., 
and the references to “ birch” and ‘* Greek 
-discourse ’’ make that clear. 


The following names are suggested :— 


.Bacon.—Edward Bacon of Earlham, Norwich, 
Recorder and M.P. for many years. 

Dewing.— Edward Dewing of Guist, after 1785, was 
Master of the Norwich staghounds. 

Addey.—John Addey, Mayor of Norwich, 1773. 

eet Whee Cutting, Sheriff of Norwich, 
1790. 

Parson Brand.—Rev. John Brand, or Rev. 
john Brand. 

Burcham.—Rev. John Burcham, Rector of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, Norwich, 1736-91. 


C. G. 


Fitz- 


HERVEY OR HERVET (12 S. v. 95, 167, 189). 
—Prof. Weekley in his ‘ Surnames’ 
makes the observation that the suffixes -7tt 
-and -ett, as in the personal names Hewitt 
and Willett, are not always diminutives, 
but are occasionally only altered forms, here 
-of Heward and Willard, the termination 
being the same as in “ dullard,” ‘‘ coward,” 
&c.; but these cases are exceptions. In 
the case of Hervey, the Latin form, Herveus, 
occurs twice in Domesday, so that I suspect 
Hervet resulted from a contracted Latinised 
variant Hervetus, which proved to be more 
-durable than the other; compare Lat. 
privus, single, whence privatus, and ulti- 
mately Eng. privet ; especially as S. H. A. H. 





informs us that both Hervey and Hervet 
were applied concurrently to the same family. 
Solecisms arose in Norman and Plan- 
tagenet times, as I pointed out (10 S. 
xii. 515; 11 8. i. 58), through the difficulty 
Norman functionaries experienced in adapt- 
ing their tongue to an Anglo-Saxon voca- 
bulary ; co that A.S. heah tyd, high festival, 
became haut tyd by the substitution of the 
French adjective; and this through the 
Church’s influence soon got popularized as 
Hocktide: a word which had for long 
baffled the skill of that ardent philologist the 
late Prof. Skeat. Thus it often happens that 
irregularities occur in the development of 
surnames and place-names, such as those to 
which 8. H. A. H. alludes, by means of 
phonetic decay and popular assimilation ; 
thus Culmundelei in D.B., literally Ceol- 
mund’s pasture, became Cholmondeley— 
which Bardsley took to be of Norman origin 
—the modern Chumleigh. 
W. Hit. 


BriRD-SCARING Sones (12 8. v. 98, 132, 
160).—Here is another sample which will, 
I hope, be acceptable to Mr. Sampson. I 
take it from Halliwell’s *‘ Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales,’ p. 179, where it is said 
to be “ the universal bird-shooer’s song in the 
Midland counties ” 


Awa’ birds. awa,’ 
Take a peck 
And leave a seck, 
And come no more to-day. 
‘The Nursery Rhymes cf England’ at p. 264 
supplies another bird-boy’s song :— 
Eat birds eat, and make no waste, 
I lie here and make no haste ; 
If my master chance to come, 
You must fly and I must run, 


Sr. SwITHIN. 


Puinie Westcott, Portrait PAINTER 
(12 S. iii. 385 ; iv. 55, 314).—The Committee 
of Royal Museum and Art Galleries, Peel 
Park, Salford, own oil portraits of Stephen 
Heelis, whom your querist refers to in his 
note, William Lockett (full length), E. R. 
Langworthy, M.P., 1853 (full length), John 
Kay, 1858 (half length), all presented by 
subscribers. Joseph Brotherton, M.P.; 
donor, County Borough Council. All of 
these pictures are painted by Philip West- 
cott, who was born in 1815. His practice 
was principally in the North of England, 
notably in Liverpool and Manchester. 
He expired January, 1878. 

Frep L. Tavarg&. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
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Herepity: Lone Harr (12 S. v. 177).— 
My grandmother often spoke of my great- 
great-grandmother (Hutton, of Lanarkshire), 
who at the age of 96 had snow-white hair, 
reaching the ground when seated on an 
ordinary chair. Two of my aunts in the 
same line had long heads of hair at the age 
of 79. My sister’s hair reached her ankles, 
and my own hair laid a good inch onthe 
ground when standing, enormously thick, so 
much so that friends used to spin, me round 
and bet whether I was facing them or other- 
wise. My height was 5 ft. 4 in. My hair 
now is over 3 ft. long, nearly white; my 
age 77. Headache has been unknown to me. 
I was born in India, and lived some time in 
Queensland, thermometer often 117° in 
shade. KE. C. WiENHOLT. 

7 Shooter’s Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


Mrs. ANNE Dutton (12 S. ii. 147, 197, 
215, 275, 338, 471; iii. 78, 136).—Hearing 
that the identical Bible used by her was still 
in existence and preserved in the Baptist 
Library, Broughton, Hants, I wrote making 
inquiries, when I received a photograph of it, 
with the following particulars. Size 6} in. 
by 3} in. by 1? in., bound in leather, with 
two metal clasps, one of which is broken. 
Title-page :— 

“The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testament. Newly translated out of the original 
tongues and with the former translations dili- 
gently compared and revised. | With Marginal 
notes | shewing | The Scripture to (be) the best 
Interpreter of Scripture | London. | Printed by 
Charles Bill, and the Executrix of Thomas 
Newcomb deceas‘d. | Printers to the King and 
Most Excellent Majesty Anno Dom. 1698.” 

After the names and order of the Books 
there is an address, ‘““To the Reader, on 
the Scripture being the best Interpreter of 
Scripture,” signed *“‘ John Canne.’’ On one 
of the fly-leaves (in very minute writing) is 
a copy of an address :— 

“To the right honourable Lords and Commons 
assembled in the high Court of PARLLAMENT, 
Great Reformers, &c., also signed ‘ John Canne.’ | 
‘Extracted from ye Amsterdam Edition of 
Canne’s Bible. 12mo, 1647.’ ”’ 

“Inscriptions | Ann Dutton or One who hath 
tasted that the ‘Lord’ is gracious. | Great 
Gransden | Huntingdonshire.” 

Inserted in another hand :— 

“© Died 1765, November 17 | Anne Steele, Junr. 
| Broughton, Hampshire.” 
Also in another hand :— 

“ Theodosia died 1778, Noy. 11th, aged 61 yrs.” 

The first inscription is in Mrs. Dutton’s 
Own unmistakable minute hand, with 
“Lord” as always by her in capitals, and 





most probably the above extract from 
Canne’s is hers also, as her husband visited 
Holland, and preached at Rotterdam in 
1735. 

My kind correspondent at Broughton 
asks the usual question: ‘“‘ Who was 
Mrs. Dutton?” The unique library at 
Broughton was collected by John Collins 
of Devizes, a former deacon at Broughton, 
and bequeathed to the church there at his 
death. Diligent search has been made, but 
no work of Mrs. Dutton’s can be found 
among its treasures, and how or when the 
Bible came into the possession of the 
afflicted but gifted hymn-writer Anne Steele 
yet remains to be known. Neither ladies 
at any time travelled far from their homes, 
but might have known each other by corre- 
spondence, and similarity of sentiment. 
Mrs. Dutton’s correspondence was very 
extensive. R. H. 


Cowap (12 S. v. 206).—As a Cumberland 
or Westmorland name the suffix is probably 
-hope, common in place-names, but of very 
vague meaning. Thus, cow-hope. This -hope 
becomes in compounds -ap, -ip, -ep, -op, -up. 
With Cowap ef. Harrap (hare-hope). 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 

University College, Nottingham. 





In, Harrison’s ‘Surnames of the United’ 
Kingdom’ (Eaton Press, 1912), the deriva- 
tion of the above name is given as ‘‘ Dweller 
at the cow-hope,’ the cow-hope being a 
shelter in some hollow valley, or hill-recess. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


St. ALKELDA (12 S. v. 152, 190).— 
Mr. SeLtrF WeEEKs and Mr. ARMSTRONG 
would derive kelda from Anglo-Saxon, 
but no such word is to be found in 
Bosworth and Toller’s Dictionary, either 
under C or K. Cleasby and Vigfusson’s 
‘Icelandic Dictionary,’ however, gives kelda 
=well or spring; and keld is noted in the 
*E.D.D. as a North-Country word for well. 
Kelda enters into the composition of place- 
names in, Denmark (Roeskilde) and Iceland 
(Keldin). Bjérkman (f. 141) gives it as an 
old West Scandinavian word. Consult 
‘ Handbook of Lancashire Place-Names,’ by 
J. Sephton, 1913, and ‘ Place-Names in 
Lancashire, by Wyld and Hirst, 1911; as 
also ‘ Norske Gaardnavne,’ O. Rygh, 1898: 
(the Introduction), and ‘Northmen in 
Cumberland,’ Ferguson, 1856, f. 119. The 
Norse for “‘ holy’ would be heilagr, which, 
according to Munch, gives Heiligstadir, now 
Heilstad, pronounced Hélstad. See K. 
Rygh, ‘ Helgeland’s Stednavne,’ f. 65, in 
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‘Norsk. Hist. Tidskrt.,’ 1, and also J. 
Nordlander, ‘ Norrlandska Ortnam,’ 1881, 
f. 25. I would submit that Norse, and not 
Anglo-Saxon, accounts for Alkelda. In 
‘Northern Folk-Lore on Wells and Water,’ 
by Alex. Fraser, Inverness, 1878, reference 
is made to a spring in Burgie-Forres : 
Tubernacrumkel, no doubt a composite word, 
which the author says should be Gaelic 
tobar nan crum ghiall / 
ALEX. G. MOFFAT. 
Swansea. 


‘THe ViLtLtaGE BuacxsmitH’ (12 S. 
v. 211).—The original blacksmith’s shop is 
generally supposed to have been situated in 
the village of Edgware, Middlesex, and to 
have been visited by Handel, while staying 
at Canon’s Park with the Duke of Chandos. 
But a monument was put up at a com- 
paratively recent date in the church at Little 
Stanmore or Whitchurch, which is scarcely a 
mile from Edgware, to the memory of 
‘* William Powell, the Harmonious Black- 
smith,” which would seem to indicate that he 
at least lived at Whitchurch for some period 
of his life though his shop may not have been 
there. F. pE H. L. 


‘The Poetical Works of Longfellow,’ pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co. about 1886, has on 
p- 58 the words of this well-known poem, 
with a wood-engraving of the smithy. Re- 
ferring to this in the ‘Notes on Illustra- 
tions’ is the following :— 

“From ‘a water -color painting, in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s possession, of the blacksmith shop and 
chestnut tree, which stood for many years on 
Brattle Street in Cambridge, not far from the 
poet’s house. The smithy was_ subsequently 
removed to make place for a dwelling-house, and 
the tree has since been cut down upon the plea 


that its low-hanging branches rendered passage 
dangerous.” 
W. 8.2. 
‘*“ ARGYLES’”’ OR GRAVyY-POTS: ‘“ TEA 


KITCHENS ”’ (12 S. v. 154, 219).—John, 5th 
Duke of Argyle, was born in 1823, so if 
** Argyles ”’ were his invention the period of 
their introduction was probably early 
George IIT. It would be of interest to hear 
further from Lapy ConsTaNCE RUSSELL on 
this subject. Can she tell us how it came 
about that her  great-great-grandfather 
invented “* Argyles,” whilst apparently her 
great grandfather was the first to use them. 
Are the articles she mentions silver or Old 
Sheffield plate ? and will she be good enough 
to let us know the date of their manufacture, 
or any other interesting particulars in con- 
nection with them ? Having discovered the 





inventor of “‘ Argyles,” can any of your 
readers throw light on the origin and exact 
meaning of “Tea Kitchens,’ found so de- 
scribed in Old Silver Assay Office books and 
lists of plate about 150 years since. In all 
probability they were what are to-day known 
as Tea Kettles. Matthew Boulton, writing 
to his wife from London in 1767, says: ‘I 
am to wait upon their majesties again as 
soon as our tripod Tea Kitchen arrives.” 

FREDK. BRADBURY. 

Sheffield. 


Rev. THomas Hugo (12 8S. v. 207).— 
This celebrated cleric, scholar and anti- 
quary was the son of Dr. Charles Hugo and 
was born at Taunton in 1820; he died at 
his rectory of West Hackney, in the north- 
east of London in 1876. He was educated 
at Worcester College, Oxfcrd, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1842, and M.A. in 1850. 
Having been ordained by Dr. Sumner, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, he served 
several curacies in the North of England ; 
for a very short time he was vicar of Halli- 
well, near Bolton-le-Moors. In 1851 he 
came to London, as senior curate of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, a church which is 
still connected with the Honourable Artillery 
Company of which ancient military body 
he subsequently became chaplain. In 1858 
he was appointed to the living of All Saints, 
Bishopsgate Street, which he exchanged 
for the rectory of West Hackney in 1868, 
and here he remained for the rest of his life. 
He was a member of a large number of 
learned societies, amongst others: The 
Royal Society of Literature, The Society 
of Antiquaries, The London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society and the Genealogical 
Society of Great Britain. He was a 
voluminous author, and wrote on a number 
of subjects : theological, archeological, liter- 
ary, Church government, &¢., also many 
hymns, forming a supplement to *‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ as well as numerous 
articles in the Transactions of learned 
societies, and in various magazines, &c. 

“Qur author published in 1866 ‘A critical and 
descriptive catalogue of the works of the Brothers 
Thomas and John Bewick’ (the celebrated wood 
engravers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne), of which Mr. 
Hugo possessed the finest collection ever formed, 
including many of the original wood blocks. This 
was followed in 1868 by ‘The Bewick Collector,’ a 
supplement to the foregoing, and two years later 
appeared a volume of ‘ Bewick’s Woodcuts,’ with 
an introduction, a descriptive catalogue of the 
blocks, and a list of books and pamphlets illus- 
trated.” 

This last paragraph I take from an Intro- 
duction to a most interesting book, entitled 
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‘Miscellaneous Papers by the late Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, M.A., Rector of West 
Hackney.” The book was published by 
Masters in 1878. It was designed as a 
memorial volume of this great scholar. 
A short account of his life is given in the 
Introduction, and specimens of his sermons, 
speeches, papers, &c., are given to show the 
variety ot his work, both in Church and 
State. His archeological treatises show 
great research, as do his scientific papers. 

He belonged to a family of French ex- 
traction. He was a man much admired 
as a scholar, and greatly beloved as a parish 
priest. As a very young man, I had the 
privilege of hearing him on several occasions, 
his descriptions were clear, and clothed in 
most beautiful language, while the charm 
of his delivery I can never forget. The 
volume I have mentioned contains a biblio- 
graphical list of his publications, but I have 
not been able to find a complete list of his 
papers and reviews, which are scattered up 
and down many volumes of various Trans- 
actions, magazines, and other periodicals. 

G. Yarrow Barpock, Major. 


TURNER FAMILY OF SHRIGLEY PARK, 
co. CHESTER (12 8. v. 94).—Adverting to my 
query at the above reference I am indebted 
to Mr. R. Grime for notes onthis family 
extracted from the * History of Blackburn,’ 
by Mr. W. A. Abram. 

The notes give me particulars of the 
ancestry of William Turner, M.P., of 
Shrigley Park, co. Chester, and the names 
of the latter's brothers, Thomas, Robert, 
and John, but do not state the connexion 
between this family and Emanuel Turner 
(born 1825), the Committee Clerk to the 
Manchester Corporation from 1842 to 1857. 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
could tell me whom the following gentlemen 
married :— 

1. Robert Turner of Martholme in 1687, 
buried at Great Harwood, December, 1727. 

2. Thomas Turner (son of the above), 
Trustee of Township Charities, 1743 and 
1759. 

3. Thomas Turner (son of above Thomas) 
of Altham, born 1732, died April 10, 1812. 

4, Robert Turner (brother of No. 3), 
born 1734, died October, 1811. 

5. Thomas, James, and William (sons of 
No. 3). 

6. Thomas, Robert, and John (sons of 
No. 4), brothers of William Turner, the 
member of Parliament for Blackburn. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

4 Temple Street, Brighton. 





SEVEN KrinGs (12 S. v. 210).—Presumably 
the name is derived from the seven sovereigns 
who were styled Bretwaldas, viz., Ella of 
Sussex, 491-510 ; Ceawlin of Wessex, 560-93; 
Ethelbert of Kent, 560-616; Redwald of ° 
East Anglia, 599-620; Edwin of Northum- 
bria, 617-33; Oswald of Northumbria, 
634-42 ; and Oswy of Northumbria, 642-70. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


The name is derived from a legend to the 
effect that seven kings met there during the 
time of the Heptarchy. The subject was 
discussed in ‘ East London Antiquities,” by 
W. Locks; ‘ Hford, Past and Present,’ by 
G. Tasker; ‘Sketch of Barking, by E. 
Tuck,’ and ‘ London’s Forest,’ by P. J. 8S. 
Perceval. The same question was asked 
3S. vi. 455 (1864), under ‘ Localities in 
Essex,’ and also discussed at 10 S. xi. 89, 
154, 335, 376. 

The earliest mention of Seven Kings is in 
1437. Reference to it is made in the Record 
Office Lists and Indexes, No. 11, Foreign 
Accounts, p. 239. Ogilby’s ‘ Traveller's 
Guide,’ 1699, also mentions ‘* Seven Kings 
Watering.” G. EB. W. 
[Mr. T. P. ArmstRONG also thanked for reply. ] 


SocrETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS 
oF THE Deap (12 8. v. 183).—This society, 
which was started in 1882, has ceased to 
exist. It published a Journal, the first 
volume of which was completed in 1888. 
The last report I have is of the tenth annual 
meeting in 1892. The secretary was Mr. 
William Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Hellesdon 
Road, Norwich, who died quite recently. 

Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 

Norwich. 

ROBERTSON (12 8. v. 208).—Robertson, 
miniaturist, of Dublin, would be either 
Walter Robertson or his younger brother 
Charles, as both were noted miniature- 
painters. 

Walter was born in Dublin, about 1750, 
the son of a jeweller, and towards the end 
of the eighteenth century held the first 
place as a painter in miniature in that city. 
He was known as “ Irish Robertson,” and 
went with Gilbert C. Stuart to America. 
Later he sailed for the East Indies, where 
he died. 

The younger brother Charles went to 
London in 1806, and between 1790 and 1810 
exhibited eight miniatures at the Royal 
Academy. Returning to Ireland he took 
a prominent part in the movement which 
led to the foundation of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Robertson, the Dublin miniaturist, was 
~named Walter, and is known as “Irish 
Robertson,” apparently to distinguish him 
from the three brothers Robertson, who 
belonged to Aberdeenshire. He went to 
America in 1783, and subsequently to India, 
where he died. Bryan gives a very skimpy 
paragraph on him in his encyclopedic work 
-on ‘ Engravers.’ It would be interesting to 
know if anything more has recently come to 
light. J. M. Buttocu. 
37 Bedford Square, W.C. 


DicKENS’s TOPOGRAPHICAL Suips (12 S. 
v. 37, 136, 164, 187, 222).—No doubt a great 
part of Dickens’s success is due to the fact 
that he is so human, therefore, like all man- 
kind, he isliabletoerror. But, after all, what 

-do these little “‘slips ’’ matter tous? There is 
apparently a trivial one in ‘ Scotland Yard,’ 
one of the ‘Sketches by Boz,’ according to 
*Old and New London’ (vol. ii.) the first 
stone of London Bridge was laid by the 
Right Hon. John Garratt, Lord Mayor, and 
not ‘by a Duke—the King’s brother.” 

J. ARDAGH. 


METAL Mortars (12 S. v. 209).—If J. W. 
SwITHINBANK refers to the following articles 
on ‘Domestic and other Mortars,’ the in- 
formation required will be obtained: Anti- 
quary, August, September, November, and 
December, 1897 ; The Chemist and Druggist, 
January and July, 1903, January, 1904, 
and July, 1907; The Connoisseur, August, 
1906 ; The Spatula, April, 1914. 

W. J. Mz 


INSCRIPTIONS IN St. JOHN THE EVANGE- 
LIST’S, WATERLOO Roap: R. W. ELLISTON’s 
PLacE OF EpucaTIOn (12 S. v. 63, 135, 193, 
216).—Charles Lamb, in ‘ Essays of Elia,’ 
Second Series; ‘ Ellistoniana’ (published 
1831) gives a clear indication when he 
apostrophises his late friend :— 

““Thou wert a scholar, and an early ripe one, 
under the roofs builded by the munificent and 
pious Colet. For thee the Pauline muses weep. 
In elegies that shall silence this crude prose, they 
shall celebrate thy praise.”’ 

W. B.-H. 


THE HovuGutTon MEETING (12 S. v. 154).— 
Str WILLouGHBY Maycock seems to be 
-correct in his surmise. Sir Robert Walpole 
held a “hunting congress” of the neigh- 
bouring gentry at Houghton, in the Novem- 
ber of every year. Horace Walpole has a 
description of such a “congress.” The 
name and the season would be chosen in his 
honour for the Newmarket meeting. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 





PORTRAITS ON GRAVESTONES (12 S. ii. 210, 
277, 377, 459; iii. 14).—The Rev. T. D. 
Whitaker, LL.D., in his ‘ History of Rich- 
mondshire,’ li. (1823), 452-3, writes :— 

“In the churchyard [of Garstang, Lancashire] 
near the east end of the church, is a stone, in 
length six feet seven inches, breadth two feet one 
inch. On it is a nude cumbent figure in mezzo 
relievo, with the hands joined on the breast. At 
the head is inscribed :— 

LEONARD FOSTER, BURIED NOVEMBER, AN. 1631. 
The man, as it appears by the parish register, 
died of the plague, and his tomb deserves to be 
mentioned, as containing the last specimen, which 
I am aquainted with; of an attempt to sculpture 
the human form on a gravestone.” 

J.W.F. 


Is any later specimen known ? 


““PRO PELLE CUTEM”’ (12 S. v. 93, 132, 
164, 217).—I surmise that as cutis regularly 
means human skin and pellis non-human 
hide, the motto “‘ pro pelle cutem *’ means: 
‘(We risk) human life to get seal-skin,”’ or: 
“We pay for the seal’s hide with suffering 
(danger, &c.) to our own skin.” 

Juv. x. 192, and Hor., Epod. 17.22, are 
two passages in which pellis is used with 
deliberate significance of human skin deterior- 
ated and coarsened. H.-K. Sr. J. 8. 


‘* APOCHROMATIC’”’ (12 S. v. 209).— 
‘** Apochromatic ”’ is clearly compounded of 
the prefix “‘ apo ”’ and the word ** chromatic,” 
which is derived from the Greek word chréma 
with the long o. F. pE H. L. 


Cot. COLQUHOUN GRANT (12 S. iv. 326; 
v. 54). — There were three contemporary, 
officers of this name: (1) Colquhoun Grant, 
M.D., Surgeon to the 74th Foot in 1832, from 
Apr. 16, 1812 ; (2) Major-General Sir (John) 
Colquhoun Grant, M.P., a Cavalry officer, 
who fought at Waterloo; and (3) Lieut.- 
Col. Colquhoun Grant, who is the man 
wanted, of whom Sir John Philippart’s 
‘Royal Military Calendar,’ 3rd ed., 1820, 
says :— 

“Ensign, 11th Foot, Sept. 9, 1795; Lieut., April 
5, 1796; Capt., Nov. 19, 1801; Brev.-Maj., May 30, 
1811; Brev. Lt.-Col., May 19, 1814, and Maj., 11th 
Foot, Oct. 13 following; he is now on the half-pay 
of the llth foot. He served as an Assist.-Quar.- 
Mast.-Gen. in Spain and Portugal: he also served 
in Flanders and was present at the battle of 
Waterloo.” 

I can carry his career a little further 
(from the Army Lists) by adding that he 
was on half-pay of major 11th Foot, 1816 
to 1821, and junior lieutenant-colonel 54th 
Foot, Nov. 25, 1821, till he re ired Dec. 24 or 
25, 1829. He was made a C.B. 1822, and was 
living twenty years later (Dod’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
1842). W. R. WILtiaAMs. 
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Hotes on Books. 


History of the Worshipful Company of Glaziers 
of the City of London. By Charles Henry 
Ashdown, F.R.G.S. With contributory notes 
by Percy W. Berriman Tippetts, Clerk and 
Solicitor to the Company. (Blades, East & 
Blades [1919], roy. 8vo, viii-163 pp., 8 plates. 
12s. 6d. 

RamseEy’s ‘ History of the Worshipful Company 

of Glass-sellers of London’ appeared in 1898, 

but contributed little, if anything, of value to 

our knowledge of the history of glass in England 
prior to the Restoration. The volume before us 
deals with a wider theme; for the art of the 
glazier originally included glass-painting and 
staining and the records of this art go far back 
into the Middle Ages. The subject naturally 
divides itself into two parts—the art of window 
glass-making and that of the painter-glazier. 

In their inception both arts were under the 

patronage of the Church, and may be regarded 

‘as monastic industries. ; 

The early history of glass-making and the 
ethnology of the craft are obscure, and as Jeames 
de la Pluche would have said, ‘“‘ wropped in 
mystery,” for the local industry nowhere appears 
as indigenous. The Sussex industry is thought 
tohave been of Frenchextraction ; the Normandy 
glass-makers were not Normans; the Lorraine 
‘glass-makers are said to have been of Bohemian 
origin. Of what race were these aliens ? Their 
occupation was an_hereditary one and rigidly 
preserved by close intermarriage. On the Con- 
tinent special privileges were claimed and con- 
ceded by charter. Certain features in the history 
of the craft suggest a Jewish origin, but this is a 
digression which cannot here be pursued, for the 
work before us deals only perfunctorily with the 
history of English glass-making. The object of 
its authors is to trace the rise and fortunes of the 
London Company ; the earliest mention of which 
is found in Guildhall Records of the year 1328. 
This list is of considerable interest, as are the 
subsequent regulations adopted for the govern- 
ment of the Guild, but the later history of the 
Company fails to incorporate the results of 
recent investigation in the well-known treatise 
of Hartshorne, and the numerous articles in The 
Antiquary and ‘N. & Q.’ For instance, the 
relations of the foreign colony of glaziers to the 
London Company in the reign of Henry VIII. 
are of supreme importance, for they show that 
at the period when glass-painting had reached 
its height, the Crown patronage was almost 
exclusively bestowed on the Flemish glaziers of 
Southwark. The glazing at Fairford appears to 
have set the fashion which was subsequently 
followed at Westminster and Cambridge. The 
Flemish colony prospered at the expense of the 
London glaziers. The latter appealed to the 
Court of Star Chamber, but apparently with 
indifferent success for Flemish design continued 
to dominate English glass-painting right through 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This 
critical period in the history of English glazing 
is represented in the work before us by a solitary 
petition of the English glaziers in 1541-42. In 
chap. iv. the same want of familiarity with the 
published history of the art is shown. Isaac 
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Bongar, for instance, is introduced as an un- 
familiar personage, although Hartshorne has 
dealt with him at some length and with scant 
courtesy. Bongar, the sworn opponent of Mansel 
and Monopoly, asserted that his ancestors were 
the first to introduce window glass-making into 
this country. This much-commented-on state- 
ment has generally been interpreted to mean that 
Bongar came over with the French immigrants 
early in the reign of Elizabeth, and helped to 
spread the art of making ‘“‘ muff ’”’ glass through- 
out the country. The late Mr. Cooper of 
Chiddingfold, however, suggested to the present 
reviewer that Bongar’s statement may have 
referred to an earlier immigration, as there was a 
parcel of land in Chiddingfold still known as 
‘* Bungler’s Field.” The whole history of the 
Mansel Monopoly is set out with such detail in 
Hartshorne’s work that it was hardly necessary 
to go over the same ground again. Buckley’s 
learned monographs on the taxation, &c., of 
English glass do not appear to have been con- 
sulted, and we have no disquisition on the intro- 
duction, rise and fall of the English ‘ Crown ”’ 
glass industry. 

Notwithstanding these defects of omission we 
are sincerely grateful to the author for the 
publication of this work. It contains material 
of value and data that are now revealed for the 
first time. We did not, for instance, know of the 
existence of a glass furnace at Newgate in 1580, 
and there is much in this volume that will help 
the student of glazing to bridge the gaps in the 
history of the craft. The volume is handsomely 
produced and will be sought after by collectors, 
and we look forward to its publication at no 
distant date in a second and extended edition. 


Milton: Areopagitiea. With a Commentary by Sir 
Richard C. Jebb; and with supplementary 
material. (Cambridge University Press, 3s. net.) 

MILTon’s famous plea for the liberty of the Press 

failed to achieve its object; but it remains the 

finest of his prose works, and includes the most 
celebrated of tributes to England as “a noble and 
puissant nation.” Jebb, as Mr. Waller explains 
in his brief foreword, printed privately the notes 
here given for a course of lectures as Hoes ago as 

1872. It was an excellent idea to publish them 

with additions by Mr. A. W. Verity, who is well 

known as one of the soundest editors of English 
classics, and particularly of Milton’s poems. The 
volume thus ranks with the Pitt Press Series of 

Schoolbooks, and is admirably equipped for the use 

of students. Jebbs’ mastery of the subject and 

his clear and graceful English make his notes ex- 
cellent. He did not dea! in detail with points of 

English and allusions which were well worth bring- 

ing out, and Mr. Verity’s work here fills out the 

scheme. 

The only objection is that the two sets of notes 
are not printed together, so that the student has 
to refer to two places to find whether there is any 
assistance for him. So much, however, is done 
nowadays for the learner that this little addition 
to his trouble should not matter. We are par- 
ticularly glad to see that the notes deal with 
derivations and give parallels for odd words ur 
usages. This is the best way to fix them on the 
mind. We find, for instance, good notes on “its” 
and “monopoly,” in each case with references to 
‘Shakespeare’s England.’ 
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Mr. Verity has added a judicious Life of Milton, 
in which he justly refers to the ‘‘ barren ”’ contro- 
versy with Salmasius. A poet such as Milton was 
wasting his time in a slanging match. It seems 
rather odd at this time of day to refer to **Mr. 
Mark Pattison.” Perhaps the little Life was 
written when he was not generally known as a 
scholar of great repute. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. D. W. Epwarps, 11 Queen Street, 
Hull, has issued No. 18 Rough Catalogue of 
Secondhand Books on Art, Autograph Letters, 
Illustrated Books of the Sixties, and various 
subjects. 

No. 312, a Series of Autograph Letters addressed 
to the Duke of Leeds, Lord Lieutenant of the 
East Riding, re the formation of the Volunteers 
to defend the East Coast against the threatened 
invasion by Napoleon, 1792, from Right Hon. 
Henry Dundas, John Wray (Mayor of Hull), 
Sir Tatton Sykes, Portland, R. H. Crew, Sec. 
Ordnance, Frederick F. M. (son of George III.), 
&c. In all 65 letters, documents with MSS. of a 
Paper on the subject written for the purpose of a 
lecture. Price 201. Another unusual item is a 
Collection of Tracts, printed in Hull or written 
by Hull authors on matters appertaining to 
Hull, 1200 (501.). There are 449 titles. some 
priced as low as ls. 6d., and list of Desiderata, 
Books Wanted. 

THE September Catalogue of Remainder 
books just issued by William Glaisher, Ltd., of 
265 High Holborn, London, contains among 
other items many volumes of ‘The Biblical 
Illustrator,’ at 3s. 9d. each ; Dawbarn’s ‘ Makers 
of New France,’ 10s. 6d. for 3s. 9d.; four books 
by Christopher Hare on the ‘ Italian Renaissance,‘ 
6s. for 2s. 6d. each; Martin Hume’s ‘ Court of 
Philip IV.,’ 18s. for 5s. 6d. ; Rannie’s ‘ Adventures 
among the South Sea Cannibals,’ 16s. for 7s. ; 
* St. Clare and Her Order,’ 7s. 6d. for 3s. 3d., and 
many other books at reduced prices. 


WE conclude our comments on Messrs. Maggs 
Bros.’ Catalogue No. 380, Part I. of which was 
dealt with in our last issue. 

Part II. of the Catalogue, which is wholly 
devoted to Incunabula, including woodcut books 
of the fifteenth century, is of great interest, and 
contains examples of nearly every country. 

Part IIL. comprises illustrated books of the 
sixteenth century only, and contains no less than 
230 books. We notice that the great works of 
Diirer, ‘ The Apocalypse,’ ‘ The Life of the Virgin,’ 
and ‘The Passion’ are all included. It is interest- 
ing to note how all the countries—Spain, Belgium, 
France, Holland and Italy, all contribute their 
quota to this section. 

Part IV. contains 75 books printed by Aldus and 
his successors in Venice. The other divisions in 
this Part are America, Astrology, Curiosa, French 
Books, Greece and Greek Books, Herbals, Italian 
Books, Law, and Liturgy. Many interesting edi- 
tions of Luther’s tracts are to be found under 
‘Luther and the Reformation. Further headings 
are Magic and Witchcraft, Mathematics, Medical 
Books, Music, Roman Catholic, including an inte- 
resting ‘Papal Indulgence,’ imprinted in London 
by Richard Faques in 1520, and is a form of indul- 
gence granted to such as should become members 





of the confraternity of the Hospital of the Holy- 
Spirit at Rome. It was issued + Philip Mulart, 
the Papal Commissary in England aud Ireland,. | 
and granted to all benefactors certain specified ~ 
rivileges. Richard Faques issued about 24 dif- 
erent books, but for some reason almost everything: — 
he — is of the greatest rarity, quite one ha 
of his productions being known only from single- 
copies or fragments. Another item of interest is. 
the Papal Bull against the Russians granted by 
Pope Julius II. in 1506, being a Bull of indulgence 
to all those who should assist in person or in purse 
in resisting the heretical and schismatic Russians. 
The Indulgence was made in favour of the King of 
Poland, who in the following year defeated the- 
Russians, under Czar Basilius, and slew thirty 
thousand of them. 

The Catalogue concludes with a number of 
interesting Spanish books, the first Aldine edition 
of AXsop, and some additional manuscripts with 
miniatures. 


Messrs. C. J. Sawyer, Lrp., of 23 New 
Oxford Street, London, have recently issued 
another of their excellently produced Illustrated. 
Catalogues (No. 55). 

This interesting list contains a fine selection 
of Illustrated Works, Picture Galleries, and rare 
Colour-Plate Books in choice condition, a large 
and finely executed Original Oil Painting of 
Charles Dickens, by W. P. Frith, R.A., and a 
magnificent large Oil Painting of Greenwich from 
Observatory Hill by Thomas Shotter Boys,. 
deserve attention. Attractive reproductions of 
those are shewn in the list. Amongst the mis- 
cellaneous items we note fine bound sets of 
Modern Authors, British Poets, British Essayists,. 
&c., beautiful bindings, and a first rate copy of 
Lewin’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ illustrated with. 
the original water colour drawings. Also Auto- 
graph Letters from Samuel Johnson to Mrs- 
Piozzi on the death of her husband, and a number 
of other autograph letters from the Townshend 
Collection. 

We also notice what is possibly one of the 
greatest extra-illustrated works ever attempted, 
‘Life of George Cruikshank,’ by Blanchard 
Jerrold, the two crown octavo volumes extended 
to four folio volumes by the insertion of over 
1,700 rare colour plates, caricatures, autograph 
letters, drawings, playbills, &c., sumptuously 
bound in polished levant morocco, at the price of 
4001. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately,. 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query;. 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Hrenpon, Homerton, and Mr. E. WILLIAMs.— 
Forwarded. 

Sr. SwitH1n.—Yes. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p- 190, col. 1, 1. 16, for 
“ Falkland” and ‘‘Fally”’ read Folkland, Folly.— 
P. 201, col. 2, 1. 21, for “ Marchaumort” rea 
Marchaumont.—P. 211, col. 1,1. 19 from foot, for 
“‘ Permissa ” read Permissu.—P. 214, col. 1,31. 14,. 
for “urning”’ read mourning. 








